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LETTERS 


Better Humor 
1 FIND vour thought- 
provoking and interesting Mar- 
garet M. Foulds’ letter in SN Oct. 20 


ssue touched 


magazine 


responsly e chord in 


irding not only the Canadian 





sense of humor but the general idea 
ot what constitutes a joke, in all areas 
north of the Rio Grande 

d American’ 


The “good o seems 


believe there are but two kinds of 





It takes vears of study and 


humor worth attention to: 
something smutty; or something to 
ridicule and someone to insult and 
humiliate, especially someone who is 


an outsider (and therefore “inferior”). 


paying 


The Latin is able to tell a joke on 
himself without losing his dignity. 
The German’s humor is robust, in 
which he manages to laugh with the 
butt of the joke instead of at him. 
The Englishman’s humor ts subtle; he 


concentration hefore a violinist can 


Is price e among 


the world’s leading artists. 


It took vears. too. for Canadian Schenley Reserve to reach 


its present peak of perfection ...a perfection that is 


now available to you. 


The distinctive decanter bottle is in itself an invitation 


to enrovment 


_..a fine cloak that reveals an even finer taste. 


The moment vou first sample this superb Canadian whisky 


vou'll know vou've made a discovery that will place you 


on the “Reserve list” for vears to come. Canadian 


Schenley Reserve is 100 


17 


d bottled in Canada. 


T 


he original Schenley 


Decanter with the tassel 


distilled, matured 


ft natin 


= Schenley 2 


DISTILLERY 


can tell the most preposterously hu- 
morous story with such a sober ex- 
pression that one wonders if he sees 
the joke himself, which, perhaps, is 
why so many people believe “the 
English have no sense of humor.” 
The jokes of the Scandinavian are 
impersonal; he can put on an amaz- 
ing amount of verbal buffoonery 
without stepping on anyone's toes. 
The old Westerner’s jokes had a hid- 
den compliment. But they all seem 
to be giving way to the present trend 





BELT EL LEED 


SCHENLEY 


TAMA MA LMA 


Valleyfield, Que. 


to the joke that hits the othe: 

-and hard. 

Perhaps a proper amount o} 
cism would help eliminate this 
and restore a decent sense of 
to the American (in which | 
the Canadian) scene. 


Evanston, Ill. WALTER R. Ka 
Go 
I FEEL it is about time | 
another letter to SATURDAY 
When the paper changed ove 
present form I wrote a rather 
obituary to my old friend, 
had enjoyed reading for so 
vears. I feared it was fallir 
line with other current she¢ 
Time, ot which I felt we had <¢ 
At present | repent of my 
think SN is doing a magnific 
as a Canadian journal. It has 
ed the appealing notes of th 
popular but has avoided the 
sive ones. 
Toronto, Ont. WILLARD B 


Cats f 


THE COLUMN in the Noven 
issue, The Lighter Side, entitk 
a Falling Market.” reminds n 
story of a friend of mine w 
faced with the same problem 
umnist Mary Ross 
how to dispose of unwanted 
My friend was a 


Lowrey 


new spap 


and could insert advertisements 


of charge in the paper he work 
When a proud mother cat pre 
him with a batch of kittens, he 
compose an appealing little ad 
“soft, furry. kittens ideal as 
adding in small type that anyvo 
wanted a kitten could claim s 
his address by paving tor the 

So many people accepted 1 
soon ran out of kittens. So h 
vassed the neighborhood for un 
built himself 
protitable little sideline, cleari: 
himself from 


ones, and soon 


each “custome 
price of the advertisement. 
WALTER Joi 


loronto, Ont 


Calberta and Monta 
PERHAPS you will be interes 
knowing that John R. Walker's 
on British Calberta in Oct. 13 
inspired us out here in Monta 

Enclosed is a tear sheet fro 


Lewiston Daily News which dis 


our hopes and ambitions for “M 


naska” (Montana and Alaska) 
Thanks much for the inspirat 


I 
enjoy SATURDAY NIGHT each we 
Lewiston, Mont KEN B 

Sir Dan Gi 
IN YOUR article “Maestro ¢ 


Oompah” it is rather surprisi 
learn that Arthur Godfrey fo 
the Bournemouth Symphony 
The gentleman to whom the 
is referring is Sir Dan Godfre\ 
for a great many vVears, con 
this orchestra and made it fi 
though I believe it was found 
his father, also Dan. Possibly 
ever, in those days, long beto 
time, it may only have been | 
as the “Municipal Band,” not 
obtained the status of a Symphot 
E. M. BA 


Johnson's Landing, BC 
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| WEEK'S ISSUE: 


SATURDAY NIGHT re-introduces a popular feature of 


var years. Centred in the magazine will be a 16-page Christmas Books 


ement, devoted to a review of the literary output of the past year and books 
rent interest, feature reviews and handy listings . . . The editors have pre- 


w heights as a profitable business venture, as a finely adjusted medium of 
tainment, and a sports influence—for good, bad or indifferent—extending 
s the nation . . . Maritimes novelist Thomas Raddall writes a colorful ac- 


t of politician-and-journalist Joseph Howe on the anniversary of his birth... 
have Dr. W. 
25 years? 


Blatz’s theories and practice of Child Care turned out 
Dora Conover makes an interesting report... J. A. Rhind, 
Treasurer of the National Life Assurance Company, 
helps you answer the question “Rent or Buy? Today's 
oasis Problem.’ Picture pages of gift sugges- 
tions in the Women’s section. 

Cover: One of Canada’s white hopes for the Olympic 
ski trials to be held in Norway early in 1952 is talent- 
ed JOANNE Hewson of Montreal. She will probably 
be wearing her lucky red headband, but more impor- 
tant, she will have big reserve of the courage and 
daring that has made her one of the top female skiers 
on this continent. She will need it, for the tough Nor- 
wegian terrain will give Canada’s skiers one of their 
hardest tests. See Pas ge 14.—Photo by Sue Spencer. 
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it was designed tor Sir 
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STATISTICS WITHOUT TEARS 


by Michael Barkway 


N UNCOMMONLY interesting 

lot of statistics invite specula- 

tion about where the Canadian 
economy is heading this winter. I’ve 
been trying to put them into a neat 
package in the shape of a crystal ball. 
It's clouded, but some blurred out- 
lines emerge. 

First, here’s the evidence on the 
reduction of consumer sales. Retail 
sales were 12 per cent higher in the 
first nine months of this year than 
last vear; but that’s in dollar items. 
It indicates how much people were 
paying rather than how much they 
were buying. In terms of volume, 
retail sales were lower this year than 
last: 1 per cent lower in the nine 
months, and 10 per cent lower in 
the month of September. (For statis- 
tics fans the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics made these calculations for 
SATURDAY NIGHT by correcting the 
value of sales by the commodities 
index in the cost-of-living index.) 

The amount of goods people 
bought has declined month by month 
from January to October this year, 
in comparison with last year. Janu- 
ary’s sales were 12.7 per cent above 
January 1950; March was still 7 per 
cent above last year. June was 3 per 
cent below: August 7 per cent below, 
September 10 per cent below. 

The question which remains is 
whether this vear’s sales were ab- 
normally low or last vear’s abnormal- 
ly high The great Korean buying 
splurge, after all, was getting under 
wav in September last year. It car- 
ried through until the end of March 
this vear. No doubt some manutfac- 
turers and 
harvest while it lasted. But most of 
us were worrving about the growing 
wave of inflation. We couldn't have 
gone on at that rate without getting 
into trouble. When Abbott's experts 
prepared this vear’s budget, they were 
deliberately trying to take the heat 
out of the buying splurge. As it has 
turned out, they seem to have been 
pulling with the current 


raders reaped a good 


SINCE, however, last fall and 
winter were clearly abnormal, it's 
interesting to compare this 
consumer buying with 1949. In the 
first nine months, goods sold this vear 
were 4.5 per cent above 1949 (in 
volume, not value) This of course 
includes the first three months when 
this vear’s buying splurge was on, and 
1949 was dragging a bit. But in the 
March-September period, 1951 sales 
were just ahead of 1949. Which. I 
think, suggests that, in spite of the 
difficulties of some industries, we 
have not been doing so badly this 
vear. If manufacturers and retailers 


had found themselves 


vear'’s 


able to respond 
to the reduction in demand with some 
more general reductions in price, We 


ht have seen a remarkable dif- 





this Vear 








new record is almost a forego, + cop. 
clusion in dollar terms, price. being 
what they are. But this tine the 
headline writers are right. In terms 
of constant dollars we did Xport 
more, and we did import more. in the 
first nine months of 1951 than in any 
previous postwar year. The DBS put 
the nine-month trade figures into 
terms of constant 1948 dollars. Qp 
that basis exports in the nine months 
of 1951 came to $2,415 million. The 
previous high was 1947 at $2.2!) mil 
lion. Imports in nine months of 
1951 on the same basis came to $2- 
617 million, the previous high again 
being 1947 at $2,193 million. — 
So both imports and exports are 
up in volume as well as price. But 
the real increase in imports is much 
greater than that in exports. This is 
the increase which we are covering 
with borrowed capital. The monet 
that pays for this import surplus will 
have to be paid back some time. The 
hope and belief is that it is going into 
productive capital works which wil! 
enable us to pay back our debts. 
Third, and most important in 
human terms, is the employment 
situation. It reflects all the worries 
which were being aired in the earl 
part of this year—six or nine months 
too soon. Some of the consumer- 
goods industries are laying off men 
or putting them on part time. Unless 
the trend changes it will reinforce 
the usual seasonal tendency towards 
a peak of unemployment in February 
On the other hand defence industries 
are looking for workers, and they wil! 
want more as the winter wears on 
and their production gets rolling 





The problem is to convert the sur- 
plus labor from short-time consumer 
industries to meet the shortage of 
labor in defence plants. If men were 
Statistics, vou could balance them off 
pretty well. The trouble is that the 
men looking for jobs are often in the 
wrong places and have not the right 
skills. It looks as though this winter 
will require all the ingenuity em- 
plovers and provincial and tedera 
governments to square off t spare 


labor with the spare jobs. may 
mean schemes to re-train rkers 
for new trades. It may mean «sisted 
transportation to new areas. A’ d that 
raises the housing problem vou 
soive all these, you still |! the 


human factor that men with 
don't want to uproot them and move 
to new places. This is one the 
Canadian problems for this » 


NATO Again 


With Pearson, Abbott and (€ ton 
away at Rome for the NAT‘ eet: 
ing, and Gardiner attending N 
Food and Agriculture Orgar mn 
the Government front bench ! C 
looking a little thin 

Once again, the Atlantic § 
has a pretty open field for 4 
many previousl\ C 
decisions to ratify It had bec 


ed that the new “contractua 2 
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the enjoyable attrac- 
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ments” with Germany would be 
ready; but’ those negotiations have 
proved very sticky. It had also been 
hoped to sew up the Middle East 
Command; but Egypt has set that one 
back. Most important of all it was 
hoped to get final recommendations 
from the “Wise Men Committee” 
which is trying to reconcile military 
demands with economic possibilities. 
There must be a report from Averill 
Harriman and his colleagues; but it’s 
doubtful if it can be final. This will 
have a bearing on General Eisen- 
hower’s requests. 

Indications are that the General is 
putting the heat on to get troops on 
the ground more quickly. He’s been 
disturbed, it seems, that American 
arms are not rolling into Europe fast- 
er; and he’s pressing for a speed-up 
next year even if it does interfere a 
little with longer-range plans. 

Pearson is chairman of the Coun- 
cil this time, and he makes a first-rate 
chairman. He won’t be bothered by 
Canadian newspapermen. If other 
delegations judge Canada’s interest in 
NATO by the press coverage, they 
will find us something short of en- 
thusiastic. It does not look as though 
there will be a single Canadian re- 
porter covering the meeting. 


Combines Legislation 


THE Parliamentary Committee on re- 
sale-price maintenance has been try- 
ing to find out why the present Com- 
bines Act has to be changed in order 
to stop undesirable price-fixing. It 
has been given a two-fold answer. 

1. Under the present law it is 
necessary to prove an “actual or tacit 
contract, agreement or arrangement 
to fix prices. But resale-price main- 
tenance doesn’t depend on agree- 
ment; it depends on the unilateral ac- 
tion of a manufacturer telling the re- 
tailer what his price should be. Any 
trade ring which wants to kill com- 
petition has only to induce the manu- 
facturer to fix prices. Until the law 
is changed he can do so. 

2. It is also necessary under the 
present act to prove that the fixed 
mark-up is “detrimental to the public 
interest’. But the essence of the Mc- 
Quarrie Committee’s report, and of 
the case against resale-prices main- 
tenance, is that fixed margins which 
eliminate competition at the retail 
level are per se against the public in- 
terest. Therefore, it would be silly 
to have to prove it in each case be- 
fore the courts. 


BUY 1951 
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Attractive Yields from 


Municipal Debentures 


fo those seeking well-secured investments having 
attractive yields, many Canadian municipal secu- 
rities are ideally suited. We, as principals, offer 
the following selection: 


Rate Maturity Price* 


City of Toronto, Ont.........334 1970 100.00 
City of Kitchener, Ont........ 1959 97.00 
City of Winnipeg, Man....... 1969 100.00 


The Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission, P.Q.........4 1966 94.59 


'ownship of Toronto, Ont.....444 1971 100.00 
*Prices are quoted “and accrued interest” 


Circulars describing each municipality and contain- 
ing financial statistics will be forwarded promptly 
on request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
——eee ee 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton Calgary New Westminster 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 
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BOOKS ON ASCETIC LIFE 


Understanding by Contemplation 


by B. K. Sandwell 


SCETICISM is so completely 
the opposite of that exclusive 
= neern with the things of this 


econeerm 


which is the 


‘Western” 


world supreme vice of 
generation, that it is 


that the con- 


OUI 


not now 


surprising that, 


\(in name only) 


sequences of the vice are becoming 
apparent, there is a strong revival of 
interest in the ascetic life and prac- 
tice. There is a turning away from 
the conviction that the end of life is 
to acquire more and more goods, and 


to 


a return to the older conviction that 
the end of life is to attain to ultimate 
truth, in other words, to know God. 

The result of this change in the 
direction of interest is, among other 
things, a considerable outpouring of 
books on the ascetic and contempla- 
tive life. It is a life whose aim is not 
to learn facts nor to acquire riches, 
nor indeed to do anything, but rather 
to understand. That understanding is 
reached, not by action, but by con- 
templation and the rules and teach- 
ings of the contemplative orders are 





ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 


Our new name — Aluminum Rolling Mills Limited — 
has been adopted as more descriptive of our expanded mill 
operation at Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec. 
The present capacity of the mill now includes casting; 
rolling aluminum sheet and strip; the production of 


building materials; 


aluminum insulation and vapor seal; 


aluminum foil and packaging materials. 
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receiving more attention in English- 
speaking countries than has been the 
case since the days of the great Fyyo- 
lish mystic poets. 

One of the most “modern” (;, 
modernistic) works of this kind jx jo 
be found in contemporary Ronin 
Catholic literature, and one which \ :|] 
interest many contemplative Prov. 
tants, is “The Ascent to Truth” 
thomas Merton, a well known aut 
who belongs to the Cistercian O 
(McLeod, 4.50). It is “modern” 
cause of its assertion of the im; 
tance of reason in the ascetic’s | 
“The soul of a man who is matur 
Christian ascetism is like the 
trained ear of a musician, sensitive to 
the slightest modulations of pitch in 
a voice or instrument. The mediocre 
ascetic is one who, morally speak 
never knows when he is flat. Ey 
tric mortifications are attempts to sing 
truer than the pitch that has been 
given by God.” 


THE BOOK 1s based on the teachings 
of St. John of the Cross, a 16th cen- 
tury Carmelite and poet, but it owes 
a good deal also to the two Maritains 
and to Mgr. Charles Journet ot the 
University of Fribourg, autho: 
“The Dark Knowledge of God.” It is 
intended as an answer to “the sudde; 
interest of Americans in the contem 
plative life,” and an enlargement 
the dictum of Pope Pius XH 
“those who presume that the 
can be saved by what has rightly been 
called the ‘heresy of action’ must be 
made to exercise better judgment 
But it is also directed strongly against 
the Blaise Pascal of the “Lettres Pro- 
vinciales” and the Jansenist 
tions, and in favor of the later Pasca 
of the “Pensées.” those amazi 
brilliant notes “in defence of 
Catholic faith against the rationalism 
which was already prevalent in his 
time.” which owe much of their eticc 
tiveness to their author’s having 
most succumbed to that rationalism 

Simone Weil, whose “L’Attente 
Dieu” is now available in English as 
“Waiting on God” (British Book Sery 
ice, $3), was a young teacher of phi- 
losophy in France who died in 1943 
at the age of 34, after a life of almost 
| For Sb 


world 


assocla- 


incredible self-abnegation. 
vears she leaned towards Communis) 
into which she imported her own n 
ticism and need for devotion. She 
could never bring herself to accept 
any institutionalized church, altho 
her best work is to be found in letters 
to Father Perrin, a Dominican 
Marseilles. Her view seems to 
summed up in the sentence: “God is 
present in religious practices, W 
they are pure, just as he is presen 
our neighbor and in the beauty o! 
world; in the same way and not 
more.” She tells Father Perrin 
the state of the world demands sa 
of a new kind of. saintliness, wh 
will be “not bound by so much a 
thread to any created thing, unless 
be to creation in its totality” 
bound even to the Church; and t 
universality, which could former! 
implicit, must now be fully impli: 
Much of what she feels is obvious 
like much in all current French thi 
ing and feeling, a direct product 
the agony through which France h 
passed, and which began long bet: 
1939, 


ee | 





Simone Weil would have difficulty 
in assessing as genuine religion the 
ult: mates” of Burmese Buddhism as 
exp) ined by Robert Lawson Slater in 
‘Pay adox and Nirvana” (Gage, $4.40). 
Mr Slater thinks that “the explicit 
jition of the significance of re- 
igics paradox is only a recent de- 
nent, due largely to the influence 
of Kierkegaard,” a statement which 
slightly unjust to the Athanasian 


Crecd. Nirvana, it seems, need not be 
ater preted as annihilation or nothing- 
ness. it is a paradox containing both 
nothingness and a very substantial 


some thingness. 

Basil Matthews in “Forward Through 
the Ages” (Friendship Press, New 
Yor. $2.75) studies the whole process 
of ihe expansion of Christianity 

ighout the world. It is a very 


PM tty 
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in an old buggy through pouring a 
ey 
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ion \ — 
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rapid though well informed survey, 
which brings us to 1800 in 110 pages 
and leaves another 140 for the modern 
missionary period, in which the author 
concentrates pretty strongly on the 
Protestant churches and rebukes the 
Church of Rome for allowing itself to 
be “paganized” in Latin America. 
Within these limitations the book is 
a very useful popular compendium. 

A popular handbook to the Bible 
is “Your Bible and You” by Charles 
R. Erdman of Princeton (Winston, $3). 
It is disappointing for its omissions. 
Dr. Erdman recommends a_ proper 
selection of commentaries and exposi- 
tions, but gives no hint of his own 
preferences in that large and bewilder- 
ing field. There is practically no aid 
to the student who boggles at the figu- 
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rative language of Revelation, and the 
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argued with a friend that there 


Song of Solomon is left open to a 
free choice among its many possible 
(and impossible) interpretations. There 
is a good but brief chapter on revela- 
tion and inspiration, but no account 
of the process by which the present 
canon came to be established. 
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My John 


“A British child specialist said 
yesterday ‘spanking children may be 
necessary, but it is a confession of 
failure on the part of the parent.” Sir 
James Spence, professor of child 
health at the University of Durham, 
England, said he had never found 
any need to spank any of his five chil- 
dren.” 

—Canadian Press item. 
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thing as a disinterested, unselfish act. As they talked, they travelled 
Se rain along a muddy, rutted road. Shortly they passed 


eed [ a small pig caught in an old rail fence, squealing for dear life. Lincoln drove on. Then, changing 





Abraham Lincoln, an astute lawyer and debater, once 





i and climbed back into the buggy, 
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WHEN John, my son and likely heir, 
Spread honey on my favorite chair, 
Swiped candy from the local store 
And nailed my slippers to the floor— 
All this within the trifling span 
Of seven days, then man to man 
We chatted of his errant ways 
And he was good for seven days 
That time expired, he quite forgot 
The lessons | assumed I'd taught 
He tied a can to puss’s tall 
And opened all my pints of ale 
With none too gentle grasp I caught 
him 
And warmed his adolescent bottom 
Though what we went through makes 
me wince 

He hasn’t given trouble since 
Although my failure I confess, 
The spanking was a huge success 

oot ee 





was no such 














soggy wet and muddy. “There”, said his friend, “in spite of your fine logic | win my point. Why get out in the mud 


and rain when that silly pig would have wriggled his way free anyhow?” "It was a selfish act,” Lincoln replied, “If 
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| hadn't released him his squeal would have echoed in my dreams and | wouldn't have slept a 





wink tonight. He might have wriggled free but | wou dn't have known it.” Similarly, saving can be called a selfish 


act — selfish but wise. Saving gives a sense of individucl security, free of financial worries. 


A Savings Account with The Dominion Bank will always 
stand you in good stead. Saving, after all, is one of the 
best ways to gain contentment and peace of mind. 





THE DOMINION BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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Big Powers Spoil 
Hopeful Initiative 


YHE exchange of rival peace and disarmament 

proposals at the United Nations Assembly has 

clearly not been much of a success. It is a thou- 
sand pities, because there were germs of a really 
profitable initiative in the “Big Three” proposals. 
Mr. Vyshinsky has been as unhelpful as he could 
well have been. But the Western powers were 
also markedly unsuccessful. The U.S. disarma- 
ment offer had much better features than most 
But the way it 
was handled seemed designed to conceal the 


Western comment has suggested. 


virtues it had. 

The U.S. proposition at the opening of this UN 
Assembly could have been taken, and may have 
been intended, as more than propaganda. But 
the way it was presented inevitably led to the con- 
clusion that the Western powers had decided to 
copy Russian tactics and use the Assembly, in 
their turn, as a place to win propaganda advan- 
tage. Since most of the Western world thus re- 
garded the U.S. initiative we can hardly blame 
Mr. Vvshinsky for reaching the same conclusion. 
And if the West uses the UN as a propaganda 
forum it invites, and will 
speeches in reply 

The one great merit of the U.S. initiative on 


certainly get. propaganda 


this occasion was to suggest a renewed American 


interest in diplomacy The one great danger is 
that, having got the rebutf they almost asked for, 
the U.S. Administration will again retire into a 
shell of hopelessness 
ing gesture, it is not in the first place by talking 
about disarmament, that the West may hope to 


achieve tolerable modus vivendi with the Rus- 


It is not by an all-embrac- 


sians. It is by an exercise of skilful, and probably 
secret, diplomacy such as Washington does not vet 
seem to have conceived. Mr. Churchill may 
show some greater aptitude for the task, though 
his inctination towards the dramatic is not a par- 
ticularly good augury 

We would rather put our faith in the diplomatic 
experience of men like Mr. Eden and our own 
Mr. Pearson. Patience, skill, and again patience 
are the virtues required of Western diplomacy at 


the present time 


Case for Solidarity 


IT WILL not be long before Egypt, defeated by 
Western solidarity in its attempt to undermine the 
British tenure of the vital Suez Canal bases, tries 
to divide the Western powers again by raising the 
question of the French regime in Morocco. This 
manoeuvre at the United Nations Assembly is 
shrewdly calculated. It is designed to appeal to 
the open and lamentable Anglo-French differences 
about policy in the Arab world and to the con- 
genial North American feeling against colonialism. 
A Western split on this subject might have disas- 
trous consequences. The French are determined 
to keep it off the UN agenda, but they are worried 
lest this determination be interpreted as an admis- 
sion of guilt in Morocco 

Actually the French Government would wel- 
come a UN enquiry into its Moroccan régime. It 
believes that the results it has achieved are so far 
ahead of the social achievements of Egypt or any 
other Arab country that the Western world could 


only applaud. But the UN is not an assembly of 
the Western world. It contains the Russians, al- 
ways ready to pose as the champions of that na- 
tionalism which they are the first to suppress. 

The Western world cannot afford any more 
bogus questions of this kind. The specious appeal 
to Arab and Eastern nationalism is dangerous be- 
cause it lends force to a sentimental appeal which 
bears no relation to the facts of the case. The 
Western powers have probably leaned too much, 
rather than too little, toward the sentimental 
against the practical. As the Sudan currently 
shows, a civilized colonialism does more—in real 
terms—for the native people than the nationalist 
regime of a small privileged class such as governs 
Egypt. 

At this point in history sentimentalism about 
undeveloped and under-civilized countries can 
only play into Russian hands and delay the devel- 
opment of backward countries. The UN need not 
invite Russian propaganda moves in Asia or Africa. 


Retrospect on Royal Tour 


IT MAY be some years before Canada has another 
Royal tour, though we hope it will not be many. 
That there will be others is certain; and before the 
tour of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh fades into fond memories, we should like to 
make sure that one or two of its lessons are firmly 
secured to the files. ; 

The first, which surely cannot have escaped the 
notice of either the East Block or Buckingham 
Palace, is that never again must any visitors to 
Canada—royal or not—be asked to undertake as 
arduous a program as that laid down for Their 
Royal Highnesses. The schedule was inhuman, and 
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it says a tremendous amount for the dutifulnes 
the Princess and her husband that they 
through it all without a word of complaint. B 
must not happen again. 

The second, which has attracted much less att 
tion, is, we think, equally important; and 


that never again must any members of the’ Royé 


Family be launched on a Canadian tour wit 


senior Canadian advisers. It is true that Prince 


Elizabeth always had a federal Cabinet Minis 
in attendance. But the minister changed from 
to day and sometimes several times a day. 

Mr. King came under fire for his constant at 
dance on the King and Queen when they were ! 
Most of the criticism was ill-tempered and 
judged. But we do not insist that it must be 
Prime Minister. We do insist that there shoul 
one senior minister, enjoying enough of the P: 
Minister's confidence to enable the Royal vis 
to rely absolutely on his advice. He should acc 
pany the whole tour, and he should have s 
enough time with the Royal family before | 
arrival to ensure that he is congenial to them 
that they can be at ease with him without 
constant need to be polite. It seems to us to be 
minimum consideration required of the Canad 
Government to ensure that Royal visitors alw 
have someone in authority to whom they can tu 
and who can on his part deal with bumptious 
nervous local officials. Mr. St. Laurent was, 
think, at fault in not designating one of the mi 
ters of the Crown on this occasion: it was un! 
his usual considerateness. 


The Royal Family would also, we think, be » 
to fortify their own British staff with at least o 
Canadian in a senior position when they are 
A suitable Canadian, acting as princip 


Canada 











etary to the Princess could have been of great 


sect 
ysistacce throughout the recent tour. If he had 
yeen wcll chosen he could have helped to give the 
Princesses’s Speeches that direct Canadian appeal, 


which tor all their formal appropriateness they 
and he could have helped both them and 


lacked’ 
the Cnadian authorities in a dozen ways which 
Colone! Charteris, with all his tact, could not do. 


We suggest these lessons for the future in no 
spirit of complaint about anything the Princess or 
the Dike did or did not do in Canada. We have 
gothin: but praise for their bearing throughout. 
gut these things could have eased a tour which was 
far to’ much of a strain for both of them. 


The Times and Canada 


IN THE last century Canada has made so little 
imprin! on the press of the world that only one 
Canadian event is recorded in “One Hundred 
Years of Famous Pages” published to mark the 
centenary of The New York Times. 

For the world’s outstanding newspaper this re- 
port is not up to the standards that created such 
an enviable reputation. In the Sunday issue of 
Oct. 8, 1922, The Times described the treatment 
for diabetes “developed with rare success at the 
California Metabolic Clinic.” It casually records 
that the discovery of the serum on which the Cali- 
fornia treatment was based was made by Cana- 
dian physicians working under Dr. J. J. R. Mac- 
eod 

There is never unanimity when newspapermen 
attempt to select outstanding stories of any long 
period and history often fails to agree with the 
editors’ selection of the important events of the day. 
The Times honestly selects inside pages as well as 
‘ront pages and the selection provides a contem- 
porary picture of what is now history. 

We could wish, however, that the editors of 
The Times now regarded the formation of a new 
country to the north as worthy of a place in this 
tlashback of history. Could it be that in 1867 
The limes failed to record Confederation of the 
British Colonies into the country of Canada? 

We are sure that had they thought about it on 
the basis of 1951 news evaluation, the editors 
sould have regarded the birth of the United States’ 
dest Customer as more important than the Alaska 
purchase, the unification of Italy or Babe Ruth 
hitting his sixtieth homer. . 


°o 


Lords in the Cabinet 


IN DRAWING no fewer than five of his cabinet 
ministers from the House of Lords, we fancy that 
Mr. Churchill’s narrow majority in the Commons 
das combined happily with his predilection for 
working with old comrades. Here are five ministers, 


at least, who will be free to get on with their 
heavy) work without having to keep an ear cocked 
for the division bell in the Commons. And in 
tis Way Mr. Churchill assures himself of the con- 


nue’ close association of some of his staunchest 
and lest wartime co-workers. 

| Ismay, who as General “Pug” Ismay was 
Chur. oill’s personal chief of staff and stood close 
Yesi him through all the battles and crises of 
Worl’ War II, has been made Secretary for Com- 
Mon calth Relations. The appointment has been 


‘ell ceived in all the dominions, but notably in 
the » ost dubious one, India, where his collabora- 
“on sith Mountbatten is remembered with appre- 
“lath Lord Woolton, probably the only Food 
Minis'cr ever to be popular as well as respected, 
ind ‘\e organizer of the recent Party victory, is 
‘0 Coordinate the Departments of Agriculture 


ind | ood, in an attempt to balance the demands 
home producers against the needs for imports 


Mr. Churchill’s old friend and scientific adviser, 
Lord Cherwell, better known as the former Pro- 
fessor Frederick A. Lindemann, is presumed to be 
speeding up the British atomic program, even 
though his title be ‘“Paymaster-General.” Lord 
Leathers, an outstanding success at the Ministry of 
Shipping during the war, is to coordinate both 
shipping and rail transport, as well as fuel and 
power. Considering the crisis in the mines and 
on the railroads, this looks like a back-breaking 
job. And Lord Salisbury, presently the outstand- 





—FOB 


LORD ISMAY, COMMONWEALTH SECRETARY 


ing member of the famous Cecil family, who made 
a name in foreign affairs as Viscount Cranborne, 
will contribute his valuable counsel to the cabinet 
under the title of Lord Privy Seal. 

The complaint is certain to be raised by the op- 
position or the press that the drawing of so many 
minisiers from the Lords, where they are not 
subject to questioning by the elected representa- 
tives of the nation, is a reversion from modern 
practice. The answer undoubtedly will be that the 
talents of these men are needed and in most cases 
the ministers of the departments which they are 
coordinating sit in the Commons. 


Checking on the Census 


DISTURBED by the discovery that a certain city 
in his province, whose name is not mentioned, is 
assigned a population of only 160,000 by the Do- 
minion Statistician while its own municipal statis- 
ticians have “established” that it is actually over 
200,000, Premier Duplessis has issued a call to 
arms about the census. The operation of counting 
the population of Canada, he claims, should be 
performed “in collaboration by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the provinces and the municipalities.” 
The matter is of special importance to Quebec, he 
points out, because an under-estimate of the popu- 
lation of that Province would lead to its under- 
representation in the House of Commons. 
Canadians are not unaccustomed to amateur sta- 
tisticians in municipal offices “establishing” a fig- 
ure for their population which the census-takers 
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subsequently fail to justify. This happens not only 
in Quebec but in many other provinces, and it has 
not led hitherto to any feelings of animosity, or 
even suspicion, against the Bureau of Statistics. Mr. 
Duplessis is evidently very suspicious, and may 
manage to communicate his suspicion to a num- 
ber of his fellow-citizens in Quebec; but the diffi- 
culties in the way of the kind of mutual check— 
three kinds of census-takers watching one another 
throughout the operation—which he proposes seem 
rather serious. 

In the first place the British North America Act, 
for whose strict observance Mr. Duplessis is usu- 
ally a stickler, states very clearly that “the census 
and statistics” are item 6 of the classes of subjects 
assigned to “the exclusive legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada”. 

In the second place, if Quebec cannot trust the 
Federal Bureau to find a large enough population 
in Quebec, it will certainly not be able to trust a 
mixed authority of Dominion, province and muni- 
cipality to prevent the finding of an excessively 
large population in some cities of Ontario, Alberta 
or Nova Scotia. Mr. Duplessis will not, we pre- 
sume, suggest that his own Government of Quebec 
should take a hand in the enumeration of the pop- 
ulation of those mainly English-speaking prov- 
inces; but unless it does so it will be just as power- 
less against a conspiracy by the rest of Canada to 
keep down the representation of Quebec. 

The Fathers of Confederation appear to have 
been willing to trust the federal authority in this 
matter, and they included quite a lot of French- 
speaking Canadians, though not, it is true, any 
Duplessis Nationalists. 


Rich Man, Poor Man 


FOR years the doctors and the lawyers have been 
competing for the top place in the income tax 
figures. First one, then the other, has had the 
distinction of being the highest paid occupation 
in Canada. Now they are both defeated. Engi- 
neers and architects, grouped together in the wis- 
dom of the Department of National Revenue, have 
outstripped them both. In 1949, the last year for 
which figures have been issued, engineers and 
architects pulled out of their long-held third post- 
tion and moved up to the top of the list. In that 
year 1,210 of them reported an average income of 
$10,428. The lawyers, 3,870 of them, averaged 
$9,533; and medical doctors and surgeons to the 
number of 8,010 had an average income of $9,000 
—or at least admitted that much 

After these three occupations there is a sad 
drop. 2,920 dentists come next, but they aver- 
age only $5,748 according to the figures reported 
to, and evidently accepted by, the Department of 
National Revenue. Only in fifth place come a 
group called “Investors”, and there is something 
disillusioning about them for our fellow-travellers 
to explain away. They are much more numerous 
than the “big, bad wolves” of capitalism ought to 
be, and very much less rich. 43,120 Canadians 
persuaded the income tax authorities in 1949 that 
their occupation was to be investors, and their 
average income worked out at only $5,719. 

If there are any young men of this generation 
-and we hope there are not who intend to 
choose their future career according to the finan- 
cial outlook, they will presumably now be flock- 
ing into the schools of engineering and architec- 
ture. Perhaps it’s only fair to warn them that it 
took the huge capital boom and construction 
program of the last few vears to raise engineers 
and architects to their present eminence. 

But we confess to some satisfaction that the 
lawvers and doctors have met their match at last 
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LETTERS 


CONTINUED FROM FRONT COVER 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL QUESTION 


FRANK FLAHERTY (in the Nov. 17 


issue) says the Governor-General’s 


fate re 


acts Of State are 


advice of his ministers which he may 


nearly all on the 


not reject. The celebrated Bvyng inci- 
dent ot 1926, for practical purposes, 
put an end to the once-presumed right 


of a Governor-General to refuse to 





dissolve Parliament when advised to 


do so.” 

his is just Liberal party folk-lore. 
Curiously enough, it has not even the 
authority of the late Mr. King, who, 
in 1926, three times explicitly ad- 
mitted that there were circumstances 
in which a Governor-General would 


be justified in refusing dissolution. 
Anyhow, the Imperial Conference of 
1926, in a report issued after the 
“celebrated Byng incident,” said that 
the Governor-General held “in all 
essential respects the same position in 
relation to public affairs in the Do- 
minion as is held by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain.” There is no 
question that the King can refuse 
dissolution. The authorities are unani- 
mous on that. No less a person than 
Mr. Churchill, as recently as March 
29, 1944, asserted this right of the 
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Crown in 
terms. 

It is precisely because th 
ernor-General has serve 
powers, because he can, in certain 
very special circumstances, refuse the 
advice of his ministers, that it is de. 
sirable to have a Governor-(eneral 
with no past connection wit! any 
Canadian political party. He need not 
be an Englishman, a Scotsn an 
Irishman or a Welshman; he could 
equally well be an Australian, . New 
Zealander, a South African, 0: | citi- 
zen of any other Dominion, .nd 
Canadian might well be a pvrtectly 
satisfactory Governor-General «tf one 
of the other Dominions. But « Ca. 
nadian will not be a satis 
Governor-General of Canada 

The appointment of a Canadian 
will throw the office into the whirl- 
pool of national politics and sectional, 
racial and sectarian’ feeling The 
EFrench-Canadians_ will insist. most 
reasonably, that every second. or at 
the very least, every third, Governor 
shall be.a French-Canadian. The Irish 
Roman Catholics will insist on one of 
their number every once in so many 
times. The various Protestant denomi- 
nations will want their turn. The 
Maritimes will jib at a succession of 
“Upper Canadian” Governors. The 
Prairies will want their turn. So will 
British Columbia. Indeed, it may well 
prove that individual province 
will press its own particular claim. 
One would think we already had 
enough of this kind of trouble without 
deliberately inviting more. 

No, the appointment of a Cana- 
dian Canada 
still remains what Laurier called it: 
“a laudable but misguided expression 
of national pride.” Let’s stick to 
something that works. 

Ottawa, Ont. EUGENE FORSEY 
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Quakers Shun Politics 


THANK YOU for your brict but 
comprehensive article on thé Quakers 
in the Oct. 20 issue. . . Being out of 
politics; that’s a “deficiency” that 
some of the other groups could very 
well copy. 

M. HI LLER 


Winnipeg, Man. J 


French Comedy 


THE reference in SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Oct. 20, to the Comédie Fr. igaise 
being in Montreal, Quebec ¢ and 


Toronto was not the Comedic fran- 


caise. It was a French “co dy”, 
and from Paris, directed by ene 
Rolland and very able done, | was 
not part of the famous ¢ die 
Frangaise as vour item sugges! 

Vontreal, Que. H. T. MACM AN 
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ACADIAN NEWSPAPER 


LAND OF LEVANGELINE 


by W Fraser Robb 


que foyer acadien” — “The 

4 Evangeline in every Acadian 

home That’s the three - column 

jurb on the front page of the 

Mariti es’ only French daily news- 

na And that plea sets forth 

the ain. of the 64-year-old newspaper 

nat h.» been a weekly, semi-weekly, 
rriewee- lV and a daily. 

Mai spring of this voice of the 
\cadic is is chubby Emery LeBlanc 
vhose nergy belies the fact that with- 
the ist ten vears he has fought and 
n o bouts with tuberculosis. 
[hese sieges came when the genial 
Fmer\ was studying for the priesthood 

Eudist fathers in Quebec. 
[his in turn had followed a couple of 
ems of teaching in Bathurst and 
\onet where Emery increased his 


EVANGELINE dans cha- 
“7 





know ve ot his fellow Acadians. 
Ni married to an Acadian girl, 
h three young Acadians in his 
fam Emery LeBlanc, at 33, is one 
youngest managing editors in 
and one with a “cause.” The 
nation with which he fought 
rculosis is the driving power 
ds him into the fight for the 
hts of his big minority group. He 
so acts as President of the Moncton 
Men's Press Club, and takes a general 
in the affairs of the city and 
Roman Catholic Church 


{ ERSTAND the aims of L’Evan- 

nd its editor, one has only 
glimpse at the history of 

t It was founded in 1887 by 
ientine Landry in Wevmouth, NS 
905 was brought to Moncton. 
indry published the paper as a pri- 
‘rprise until it was bought by 
i company formed for that pur- 

OSE irtly before World War | 

ears ago Msgr. Norbert Robi- 
\rchbishop of Moncton, an- 
1 there should be a French 


the Maritimes. This met with 


is response. In Quebec Prov- 


~ 


—Bill Cooke 
YOICE of Acadians speaks through Emery 
managing editor of their paper. 





ince French newspapers had _ no 
thought of squeezing out any competi- 
tion. On the contrary the Quebec press 
waged an ardent campaign for funds 
for an Acadian newspaper. In a brief 
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FROM THE TIME WHEN THE young 

tobacco seedlings begin growing under 

glass to the packing of perfect cigarettes, the 
story of Player's is the story of naturally mild 
tobaccos... picked as they ripen, properly cured, 
aged and blended to Player's own Formula, then 
perfectly rolled in wetproof paper. That's why, 
inside every “blue pack special’, smokers find the 
measure of pleasure that only Player's 


Cigarettes can bring. 


this is why 


players pp 


more Canadians every day 


time $100,000 was raised. This fund 
lay dormant because of the war. Two 
years ago the Acadian Supervisory 
Committee decided that the daily 
paper they wanted could become a 
reality. They chose L’Evangeline, set- 
ting up a new company within the 
committee to publish a paper that 
would speak to and for the Acadians 

“That,” explains the moustached 
and bespectacled Emery, “is why I 
have no hesitancy in asking my sub- 
scribers, from the Archbishop down, 
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to help in gaining more subscribers. 
The Acadian people are the directors 
of the company. It’s their paper.” 
Can this crusading paper wield any 
influence in its Maritimes region? 
A case in point is the New Brunswick 
legislative Assembly. At the insistence 
of L’Evangeline the need for reorgan- 
ization of representation was recog- 
nized and four new seats were an- 
nounced before the last election. 
There would be an additional mem- 
ber each for Moncton City, Mada- 
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—Norris in Van 





‘Know what? Accordin’ to the census, we aren't all here!"’ 


waska, Restigouche and Gloucester 
counties, all growing centres of Aca- 
dianism. 

Even more significant was the fact 
that each of the new seats was filled 
by a French Canadian candidate: 
English and French alike voting for 
the Acadian representation. 

“There’s still lots more to be done 
in this respect,” Managing Editor Le- 
Blanc says. ‘Our representation in 
New Brunswick is still not as good as 
it should be . . . and we _ haven't 
devoted very much time to the City 
Council.” 

“L’Evangeline is not a church pa- 
per. but it is a Roman Catholic paper,” 
he explains. “We run only one page 
of religious news a week.” But the 
influence of the Roman = Catholic 
Church is apparent for French Aca- 
dians are mostly devout Roman Cath- 
olics and activities of their church 
take first place in the news columns. 

“Often.” says Emery, “a good story 
pertaining to the Acadians will make 
L'Evangeline’s banner line, while 
other papers are featuring world 
news. 

Circulation has jumped from 5,000 
to more than 13,000 since L’Evanege- 
line became the people’s paper and 
lately they've installed a new rotary 
press to replace the old flatbed tha’ 


ERY 
> 


served adequately for many \ cars 
The directors, headed by ©. A 
Melanson, Receiver of Taxes for 
Moncton City, want a higher circula- 
tion. (A campaign this summer netted 
hundreds of new subscribers. ) 


THE Paper’s big circulation 

now 1s Westmorland, Kent, Northum- 
berland and Restigouche counties 
But a few papers go up into Quebec 
and there’s a smattering through the 
U.S. where many Acadians have m- 
grated. 

Longfellow immortalized E\ 
line in his world-famous saga ot! 
expulsion of the Acadians in 1755 
the story of his heroine’s vovage to 
Louisiana and her separation trom 
her lover, Gabriel. Today the 
still many of Acadian descc 





Louisiana, and the name of | ge- 
line is not unknown. Almost 
dred copies of L'Evange ling 


Louisiana. 


Through their newspaper, A cadians 
hope to keep their individuality. and 


to preserve their culture to the 
tit of themselves and the cou 
which they belong. The voice o 
people and their church has s 
sounded so clearly and with 
unified purpose as through L'} 
line. 


a. 
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Reminiscing in the Ottawa Club 




















Deserted Families: 
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ur Secret Shame 


by Margaret Ness 


vacation and his wife has not seen or heard from 
him since. Before leaving he put $10 in an envelope 
for her.” 

“This couple has been separated since 1946 due to the hus- 
band’s excessive use of alcohol, abuse and association with 
other women. He is still missing. They have a large family.” 

“This couple has separated three or four times. They last 
attended Court in May 1950 when the husband was ordered 
to pay $10 per week. Payments have not been made and 
husband's present whereabouts unknown. Investigation pro- 
ceeding.” 

Excerpts like these from the files of Desertion and Separa- 
tion Cases tell the tragic story behind desertions in Canada— 
the story that might be missed by a glance at mere statistics. 
But even cold numbers can be shocking. Just recently Que- 
bec Province’s Society for the Protection of Women and Chil- 
dren issued some startling facts; in Quebec Province alone 
there were between 15,000 and 20,000 absconded husbands. 
The increase: almost 75 per cent in the past ten years. 

Elsewhere in Canada the numbers would not seem to be 
quite so disturbing. For instance, Ontario has only 1,900 desert- 
ed mothers on its Mothers’ Allowances rolls. 

Why the wide range in figures? Probably divorce is the 
answer. Quebec doesn’t countenance divorce. Many of its 
desertions might have ended up as divorce cases in the other 
Provinces. Have we been a little too proud of our low inci- 
dence of divorce? Shouldn’t we consider another related 
reason inside that record? 

Detailed statistics about the sad business of desertions are 
not available in most of the Provinces. And many desertions 
are never recorded. For Government agencies come into the 
picture only when the wife and families appeal for aid. In 
many cases, wife or relatives assume responsibility for the 
children and never appeal to the authorities. 


“) HIS MAN left his home in 1947, presumably on a 


A CHECK from provincial levels down through Family Courts 
and Children’s Aid Societies would seem to show that the 
number of desertions by fathers—and mothers—is a big prob- 
lem. In most localities it is increasing. 

There is machinery, of course, to make a deserting father 
pay towards the support of his wife and family: the Deserted 
Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act, the statute on most 
provincial books.* Under it a wife can lay a complaint. Her 
husband is summoned to court to show cause why he should 
not be ordered to pay a sum sufficient to provide her and her 
children with food and other necessities—if he can be found. 

That is the trouble: husbands disappear. In large cities 
they can even fade out and never leave the city. But mostly 
they move to another district, another province. Judge M. S. 
Watson of the Winnipeg Juvenile and Family Court points out 
the ease with which jobs can be obtained in construction and 
mining fields. The bulk of his desertions went to BC, Alberta 
and Northern Ontario. 

Until 1950 any deserting husband was pretty safe by slipping 





*In Quebec, legal provision appears to be lacking and is not com- 
Mensurate with that in the other Provinces 


into another province. There was no machinery to prosecute 
him except in his home province. Now most of the provinces 
have passed reciprocal legislation. Thus, if a Nova Scotia 
husband skips out to Alberta and is traced, he can be haled 
into court. He’s safe in three provinces. This reciprocal plan 
is not yet in Quebec, New Brunswick or Newfoundland. But 
deserting husbands aren’t safe in England, the Isle of Man or 
Northern Ireland. These countries have agreements with the 
seven reciprocating provinces. 

But first, like the Mounties, you have to catch your man. 
How does a Government agency find a husband who has 
changed his name, his place, his job? Believe it or not, says 
an Ontario investigating officer, most deserting husbands are 
law-abiding citizens on motor and licence permits. They give 
their right name; it’s a legal offence if they don’t. A check of 
such licences often establishes the city or town where the hus- 
band now lives. The address he gives may be phony. From 
there on it’s detective work. Many deserting husbands can’t 
resist unemployment insurance. That trips up quite a few 


NCE the husband is located, the disciplining starts 
QO Many husbands are sufficiently frightened just at being 

located so quickly or so easily. They become amenable 
and contribute towards the support of wife and family. 

Each locality has its own devices for handling such cases. 
A magistrate of one Ontario town arranges to bring the hus- 
band in late of a Friday, after Court is closed. Consequently 
he has to stay in jail over the week-end. That sobering in- 
fluence usually does the trick. He pays the amount the Court 
orders, and continues to pay it. He knows the alternative 
He can be handed a stiff sentence and he’s already tasted jail 

Are desertions on the increase in Canada? In Quebec, 
definitely, says that Province’s Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children. In agreement is the Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies of Ontario. They have found a very 
substantial increase in Ontario cases. 

But J. S. Band, Executive Assistant, Ontario Department 
of Public Welfare, feels the overall trend is halting, that the 
peak has been reached. He points out the interesting fact 
that there are more desertions in good times than in poor. It’s 
human nature that, in difficult times, such as the Depression. 
people hold closer together. It's when money is more plenti- 
ful, jobs more easily come by and living standards higher that 
desertions increase. 

Actually the upset postwar years seem to have brought the 
highest number of desertions. William Stordy, Police Magis- 
trate in Brandon, Man., says most of his cases starting from 
1947 involve war marriages. After the soldier-husband’s re- 
turn, the family usually had to live in rooms or converted bar- 
acks. This situation, he feels, was a main cause of discord 

Statistically, the increase or decrease of desertions is purely 
a local reaction. In New Brunswick, for example, Moncton 
reports a decrease from a top high of 39 cases in 1948-9 to a 
present 18. But Fredericton has steadily increased from 27 
in 1945 to last year’s 121. 

And then in Ontario, the Family Court for the County of 
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ls Canada smug about its low divorce rate? Is desertion the poor man’s 


divorce? What causes the increase in desertions ? 
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EGYPTIAN OFFICERS: Will what they see encourage them to go into action? 


SUEZ NOTEBOOK 


by Michael Davidson 
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, Observe ha , r ent years 


ered most trouble enes East 











—RMiller 


French and Dutch oil companies. 
High out of the water sailing down 
le Cana wallowing — paunchily 


steaming up, they proclaim that oil is 
thing to pour on troubled 


For the moment. otf course, this 
Ingesque Waterway, drawn like 
t ribbon between the endless ochre of 
the Eltib desert to the east and a strip 


of rather pitiful greenery to the west, 











: : 
is Itself entangled in the general con- 


tlict: and one consequence of Egypt's 
tfort to close the Canal by with- 
iwing labor is the medlev of un- 
Which the Roval 
Navv from Port Said to Suez is doing 





accustomed jobs 


Or perhaps opviously, th 





v | Se 
[ 
= 1 ms ee he th 
SKS e proving to e tne 
I 
WOUSs Morale DoOsters Watcn- 


ng sailors from the Manxman sweat- 





ng through their work as stevedores 
d others trom the Chequers, black 
NT ead » toe, ft 

vhters, one felt that 


Could not de found 
excitement and sense of purpose that 


th 


tweigns their annoyance ol 


>d on board 

The captain of one ship on arrival 
the Canal Zone told his ship's 
would probably be 


several weeks without 


company they 


hored f 


nenored Tor 

shore leave. “So you see,” he con- 
cluded, “no leave, no liquor, no lip- 
stick” —and thev roared with laughter 


nd have scarcely uttered a grumble 
since 

The Navy forms an estate in the 
body politic distinct from any other: 
a ship is a self-contained community 
living its own life. The sailor ashore 
is a ‘foreigner his ship is his home, 
his domicile. Wherever he is the 
soldier adapts his surroundings to his 








needs—he is always at home. This 
psychological difference is especially 
manifest in the Canal Zone, and ships, 
isolated socially, themselves create a 
substitute for a refreshing “run 


ashore.” 


THERE 1S a Gilbertian atmosphere 
about this curious conflict with 
Egvpt. It is neither peace nor war 
At a road block which the Army runs 
in the desert some fifteen miles up the 
Cairo road, soldiers harrying Egyptian 
road-users are helped by Egyptian 
ceremoniously 
salute each other’s flags at sundown 


police. Both © sides 


\ young naval officer sent by his 
captain to pay a courtesy call on an 
Egyptian frigate was told: “Don't 
think we have got anything to do 


with this—it’s all the fault of the 





—Sweigert, in San Francisco Chronicle 


NOT BLUFFING THIS TIME 


4 
Miller 


EGYPTIAN SOLDIERS: Humiliated by Israeli, can they now defeat the British? 


NO THE VERGE OF VIOLENC 


politicians in Cairo.” That is the 
kind of war it is. 

Yet behind the absurdity there is 
potential violence. Egyptians general- 
ly realize they have chosen the wrong 
way to get the British to leave their 
country. Yet Cairo’s bid to close 
the Canal by boycotting foreign ships 
as well as British—thus, incidentally, 
committing economic suicide, since 
more than 60 per cent of Egypt's 
revenue comes from customs dues, of 
which she will get no more fo! months 

is likely to induce violence graver 
than mere sporadic rioting 


THe EXTREMIST Muslim brother 
hood are expected to start Stem 
Gang-like campaign of terrorism. [he 
intimidation of Egyptians stil k- 
ing for the Canal Company a iS- 
sault on them will probably ase 
next Week and may not be limited to 
Egyptians. Even Canal Conipany 
pilots, without whom few me int 
captains will venture throug the 
Canal, are alarmed on acco of 
their families Thirty per ¢ ol 
the pilots are British, 30 ps ent 
French and the rest Italian, ¢ k, 
Egyptian and other nationaliti 

British civilians in Suez are 12 
that the Army, instead of ir 1g 
humble Egyptians at road bi cks, 
should show effective strengt) oY 


patrolling the town with Bre) sun 
carriers and by stationing pick al 
key points. 

If forcetul protection is gv to 
Europeans and Egyptians whe are 
loyal to their employers, it is belivve 
that intimidation will fizzle it. 
Otherwise, Egyptian co-operation 
vanish completely and Suez may \«! 


shortly be a scene of bloodshed ' 
omit DF ING 
































PEELING potatoes is one of chores students do at 
Notre Dame. Working for cook is highest paid job. 


LAN 


'$ 
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Det Saks ae en ed 


e most elegant building of ‘Shack College. 


FATHER Athol Murray was born in Toronto, 1892; 
and is grand-nephew of Sir John A. Macdonald. 





£ HALL, formerly a bank until the Depression, 


CLASS conducted by Pére in book-lined classroom. Notre Dame's library rates among ten best in Canada 


SASKATCHEWAN'S NOTRE DAME 


Miracle of Shack College 


by Lyn Harrington 


“YATHER ATHOL MURRAY had been 
priest when he asked to be sent to a 


Vears a 
t 
little mission, Notre Dame des 


desolate 


Prairies, on the Regina p.ains. Wilcox (pop. 300 


needed a priest Most cf all, the 37-year-old 
Toronto man had a plan o° what might be done 
That was in 1929. As the Depression hit, and 


deepened, and the rich prairie soil blew in clouds 
} ] + th ‘ rp! te xd +h ] 
over the village, his faith was sorelv tested. Schools 





were closing throughout the West for lack of funds 








But Father Murray had te courage, or the audac- 
itv. to found a 

“Shack Coll | mps ong on e thin- 
nest of shoestrings. Thev-e’s never an none\ 


the vault of the ex-baunk, now the Arts building 








Students still bring their own bedding and do their 
own housework. Fees are extr v. The 
don’t include dessert with meals. or butter—or vet 
marg e. But Notre Dame has a true spirit of 
brotherhood that justifies Father Murrav’s 
Under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 


h, Notre Dame is unusual, if not unique 





inter-denominational and co-educ Its 
F< i rir . hict } ! r ] ' ' ¢ ¢ 
~)U-Odd primary, hign scnoo!l and uNniversitV stu 


t 


dents are housed in a couple ot dozen buildings 


A FORMER POOLHALL, an ice house, a defunct fur 
niture factory, air force huts, convent and sma 
church, several buiidings put up by 
cases donat 
importer of cars, are str ilong Wil 
street. You'll look in vain for ivied wall 


letter frat houses or student swingbands 


themselves out of pach 
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LYN HARRINGTON and Richard Harrington 
writer-photographer team, are well-known for their 


able reporting on Canada’s north country. 
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@ Only Craven ‘A’ has that grand, without cork tips— 


rl] tam } lity NOV’. 5 A 
wor! ld-fan ous quality ] enjoy so much same fine quality ae 


For extra smoking pleasure—a really on 


delightful snoke—nothing I know of 
equals the smoothness, coolness and 
freshness of my favourite cigarette. 
That's whv I ask for Craven ‘A’— 
everv where and always 


Craven A 


will not affect the throat 


The largest-selli 72 


Cork Tipped C1 





CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND — 
180 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 









READY FOR NORWAY 


Hewson of Olympics 
by Sue Spencer 
(Cit sess Olympic Ski Team 


will very shortly see the coast- 

line of their homeland fade into 
that of the Oslo Fjord of Norway. 
Here on the Norefjell and Normarka’s 
Rodkleiva they'll ski their hearts out 
for Canada against the best in the 
world. Among our best to compete 
in the Women’s Nordic events will 
be a daring and personable 21-year- 
old Montreal girl named Joanne 
Hewson. 

When she was 13 Joanne entered 
the Annual Schoolgirls’ Ski Meet. 
This race at St. Sauveur is sponsored 
yearly by the unique all-girls’ Penguin 
Ski Club to develop new skiing talent. 

While Joanne was a freshman maj- 
oring in Fine Arts at McGill, Jack 
(Porky) Griffin, High School and Col- 
lege ski champ. took time out from 
his own skiing to help her. She had 
just made the College Team and while 
they were practising for the Kandahar, 
Porky decided to schuss the Flying 
Mile at Tremblant. a violent descent 
when taken straight. He did not real- 
ize that the game youngster would try 
to follow him to the bottom. She 
broke both ankles. But, even with 
crutches and she was at the 
finish to watch her teammates come in 


casts, 


IN HER SECOND year the skiing Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority sailed down- 
hill to capture top honors for McGill 
in the Class C race on the Redbird’s 
Run at St. Sauveur for the Laurentian 
Zone Championships. This vear the 
Canadian team the Kate Smith 
trophy at the International Ski Tour- 
nament at the Lake Placid Sno Birds 
Club. Joanne placed second in the 
downhill on Whiteface. | a sec- 
ond behind Canadian champion 
Rhoda Wurtele Eaves. to clock | min- 


ute 23.6 the 5.000-foot 


won 


6 of 


seconds for 
course 

In 1951 she won both the downhill 
and slalom, and set the record on the 
Nordic downhill at St. Sauveur dur- 
ing the McGill Winter Carnival races 
The Olympic Trials consisted of nine 
races in nine davs on_ Banff’s 
tamed Mt. Norquay. one of the best 
championship proving grounds on the 
Continent. Only eight out of 30 Ca- 
nadian downhill and slalom aces could 
secure a berth on the Olympic squad. 
Joanne skied as she had never skied 
before, and, with her lucky red head- 
band was out front in the Giant 
Slalom, the Downhill and third in 
Slalom to place first in the Women’s 
events. Commented coach Harvey 
Clifford, former Canadian Olympian 
“Her daring is amazing for a girl 
She realy came into her own on the 


Alpine terrain’ which offers the 
toughest test in skiing.”’* 

*Joanne’s Olympic teammates are: Bob 
Richardson and John Griffin, Montreal: 


Andre Bertrand, Quebec City; Gordon Mor- 
rison, Banff; George Merry and Gene Dy 
son, Rossland, BC; Rhoda Eaves and Rose- 
mary Schutz, Montreal; Lucille Wheeler. 
Ste. Jovite. Que.; Jacques Charland and Luc 
Laferte, Three Rivers; Noel Paul, Kimber- 
ley, BC; John Ray, Princeton, BC: Claude 
Richer, Ottawa: Jacques Charbonneau. Que 
bec City. 


You can even 
get away 
from yourself... 
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at the Fort Montagu 
Beach Hotel! 


In fact, we’ve almost got away from 
ourselves .. . thanks to the attentions of 
a swarm of modern Michelangelos! 
They've completely redecorated and re- 
furnished two thirds of our bedrooms 
(the rest satisfied their sensitive souls) 

. and added a dream bar to our 
supper club (where you can dine ull 
11 p.m., without paying extra for your 
lordly procrastination). 

Our opening fortnight of course in- 
cludes Christmas, when our whole es- 
tate is fragrant with the incense of ban- 
ished inhibitions. And, even if you 
shudder at losing a fraction of your de- 
lightful self . . . your happy little ego 
will revel in its daily riches, from fun in 
the sun to the subtle art of snuring 
moonbeams! 





JAMES J. CARROLL. . Seay 
Vice Pres., and Gen'l Mgr. oad 


RESERVATIONS ... through _-*9/F 
your travel agent or New aw ya 
York office, 255 W. 36th St. Fz 

WI 7-7397 © 4 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL OF NASSAU! 
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OUR PEACE OFFENSIVE 


by Willson Woodside 


THE AMERICANS, as well as the 
are being criticized at the 


Sov s 
Parii UN _ meeting for shouting 
‘neace” offers to the accompani- 


nen' of abuse of the other side. 
Washington is no more serious about 
t than Moscow, it is being said. It 
s jus! a peace offensive, not a genuine 
peace offer. 
\od so it is. For if by making a 
e peace offer” is meant a 
accept peace along 
yresent lines in Europe, how 
we do that? What peace could 
there be in a Europe divided by the 
Curtain, behind whose secret 
ids the Communists could prepare 
sume in their own good time 
ivowed aim of spreading their 
ie over the rest of the world? 


genuin 


readiness to 


This would be as phony a peace as 
e they demanded in Korea, by 

4 the country would be divided 

is before along the indefensible 38th 

p el, and all UN troops would be 

Wit rawn. 

TH FACT is that if we are to win a 


le peace in Europe, we have 

rry on either a_ political or 

y offensive. What we are try- 

to do is to achieve our peace 

ms through political means backed 

oy growing military power which we 
not to have to use. 


\N THERE BE peace with Soviet 
immed forces standing in the heart of 
Europe, along the Danube in Austria, 
sithin 90 miles of the Rhine and 20 
les of the North Sea at Hamburg? 
Obviously not, and hence our politic- 
il offensive to bring the Soviets to 
complete the Austrian Treaty and 
srite a German Treaty, which would 
'or withdrawal of their forces not 
from these countries but from 
d, Hungary and Rumania, along 
‘he ine of communications. As our 
Power grows, the Soviets will in due 
‘ime take up these negotiations. 
Cin there be any real peace in 
Europe so long as all the nations of 
Eastern Europe are enslaved under 
puppet regimes fastened on them by 
the power of the Red Army? It is 
mpossible that there could be. There- 
Ore. if the withdrawal of the Red 
Arn does not of itself bring about 
the ollapse of these regimes, we 
Mus’ insist that the Yalta Agreement 
(or ree elections be carried out in 
aii iese countries. But the mere 
sro. of American power in West- 
ermany, directly on the frontier 


of echoslovakia, will be felt in 
Ma’ -ountry and will strengthen the 
na tt the anti-Communists. 


WE consider that peace was 
secu in Europe even then, with the 
Rec \rmy taken home and the satel- 
tes treed? Can there be peace so 
one as an evil regime, controlling 
“asi power and committed to the 


domination of the world, continues 
to rule in the Kremlin and make its 
preparations in secret? This is the 
toughest question, and fortunately it 
is not necessary to answer it quite 
yet. 

But surely there cannot be a secure 
peace until there is a free passage of 
men, ideas and goods between the 
Western world and Russia. And 
just as surely that cannot be so long 
as the present Soviet regime stands. 
If we are to achieve all of these 
peace aims without war then Mr. 
Acheson will indeed have to carry on 
a strong peace “offensive” as he is 
doing, and carry it on unremittingly. 

Soviet willingness to seek a truce 
in Korea would confirm, rather than 
contradict this. 
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MULTIPLE U.S. ROCKET LAUNCHER in Korea. Will the guns soon be silenced? 


MIDDLE EAST IN FERMENT 


If HAS BECOME patent, as_ the 
Egyptian crisis merged into the Ira- 
nian, that the West just does not un- 
derstand what is going on in_ the 
Middle East these days. How can the 
Persians be so foolish as to throw 
away their oil revenue and risk falling 
into Russia’s hands? How can the 
Egyptians think they can get away 
with Suez and the Sudan by tearing 
up a valid treaty and threatening to 
drive the British out? 

We have been getting the shallowest 
sort of answers to these and many 
other questions, as anyone will realize 
who goes along with John Roy Carl- 
son from “Cairo to Damascus”.* It is 
a rough trip, for Carlson does not 
travel with noble Arabs of the desert 
on camel-back as Lawrence did. He 
mixes often with gutter Arabs of the 
big cities, with fanatics, thugs and cut- 
throats, with depraved peasant fella- 
heen, and with the unscrupulous men 
who are seeking to use and lead them. 

Here is an unusual report. Carlson 
is of Armenian descent, but intensely 
American. He investigated Fascist and 
Communist groups of all kinds in the 
U.S. in his two previous books, 
“Undercover” and “The Plotters,” by 
joining these groups and insinuating 
himself into the confidence of their 
leaders. At the time of the Palestine 
crisis he decided to apply his technique 
to the Middle East. 

He is a masterly operator. Corres- 
ponding over a period of years with 
Fascist types in Britain such as Archi- 
bald Ramsay, former MP, Captain 
Gordon-Canning of the Hussars and 
Admiral Sir Barry Domvile, all of 
whom were interned during the war 
for Nazi sympathies, he was accepted 
by them as a fellow-fascist and intro- 
duced to Arab agents who were re- 
cruiting young British veterans as 
mercenaries for the Palestine War. 

Connections made here enabled him 
to insinuate himself into the confi- 
dence of the leader of the fascist 





*CAIRO TO DAMASCUS—by John Roy Carl- 
son—McClelland and Stewart—$5.50 


Green Shirts in Cairo, to meet the 
notorious Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
and the almost-forgotten Abd el Krim 
of the Riff Revolt, and even the Su- 
preme Guide of the fanatic Moslem 
Brotherhood. 

He rides off to war with a mixed 
detachment of Green Shirts and Fol- 
lowers of Truth, who are at each 
other’s throats before they are at the 
Jews’, and in whose ignorance and 
folly, lack of discipline and organiza- 
tion, is revealed the whole story of 
the defeat of 40 million Arabs by 
two-thirds of a million Jews. This is 
but the barest indication of the inves- 
tigations and the adventures to be 
found in these pages, which give more 
xf the atmosphere of the ferment in 
the Arab world, and notably in Egypt, 
the confused social and political revolt 
atong Western lines and the revival of 
Muslim fanaticism bitterly opposing 
all Westernism, the intense hatred of 
the Jews and the English and distrust 
of the Americans, than any other re- 
cent book I have seen. 


But Carlson's story is solely report- 
age; the information gained in it needs 





—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


DANGEROUS DETOUR 


io be placed against the background 
provided by Kimche in “Seven Fallen 
Pillars.”* Carlson’s ideas of British 
policy in the Middle East are straight 
Chicago Tribune 

Kimche, who was a war correspon- 
dent for the London Daily Herald 
and Observer and went out to the 
Middle East after the war for Reu- 
ter’s, is also critical of British policy 
But he applies a searching criticism 
to the whole Middle Eastern scene. 

Though his sympathies urned to 
the Jews in the Palestine War, some 
of his kindest words are for Abdullah, 
Who gave interviews with breathtaking 
frankness. in contrast to all other 
Middle Eastern personalities, but 
flatly denied everything when printed; 
and for Sir Alec Kirkbride. the British 
Minister to Transjordan. He thought 
Kirkbride much the soundest British 
official in the Middle East, and in 
genera. found the British in Amman 
free from “the violent reactions, inhi- 
bitions and complexes which affected 
most British officials who worked in 
close proximity to either the Jews or 
the Egyptians.” 

Abdullah’s assassination is more 
readily understood when we read that 
he disliked the Egyptians, and said so. 
To him they were no Arabs, but poor, 
miserable and backward Africans. On 
the subject of Farouk, this moderate 
man became venomous. And he was 
the only leader, among the British or 
Arabs in the Middle East, who was 
more concerned with the Russians 
than with the Zionists. 

Kimche does more than assert that 
there is a bitter rivalrv between the 
Hashemite dynasty which rules Jordan 
and Iraq, and Ib’n Saud, who drove 
them out of what is now Saudi Arabia. 
He reprints a highly confidential re- 
port on this rivalry, prepared by 
Azzam Pasha for the Egyptian For- 
eign Ministry in 1946 and discovered 
in Jerusalem during the Palestine War, 
in which the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League warns of open war be- 
tween these two blocs. In an earlier 
report Azzam said that Ib’a Saud was 
so furious at Mr. Truman's call in 


SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS — by Jon Kimche — 
Saunders—$3 75 
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1945 tor the admission of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine that he told him 
(Azzam) that he was prepared to “im- 
pede” the U.S. oil concessions, to 
write Truman that the Arab. states 
would unite against U.S. interests in 
the Middle East, and to mobilize an 
Arab Army for invasion of Palestine. 

Western rivalries, as well as Arab, 
and “oil politics” are sharply exposed 
in this study. The American attitude 
which stirred Ib’n Saud, the author 
believes, also “convinced the British 
Cabinet that U.S. policy was not de- 
signed to help the British maintain 
their influence in the Middle East, but 
on the contrary to embarrass the Brit- 
ish there. and to utilize the Jews in 
Palestine and Zionists throughout the 
world for this purpose.” 

This conviction inspired a final but 
fruitless British attempt to convince 
the Arabs of British friendship. This 
included the squeezing out of the 
French from Svria and Lebanon, with- 
drawal of British troops from Egypt, 
a tougher policy in Palestine, the 
southern part of which would become 
the major British military base in the 
Middle East. and the establishment of 
a new rear base in East Africa. 

This whole policy was knocked into 
a cocked hat when the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment repudiated in October 1946 
the new draft treaty which its prime 
minister Sidki Pasha had initialled 
London—which to the author shows 
that the Foreign Office was misinform- 
ed politically as Montgomery and 
Tedder were misguided in their mili- 
tary policy. 


BRITISH PoLIcy could do nothing 
in this whole period to. suit) Mr. 
Kimche, any more than it was able 
to please Arab or Jew, American or 
French. 

What a tangled skein it is. We have 
ve Arabs, under terrific impact of the 
nodern world, the discovery of vast 
oil riches under their sands, and their 
humiliating defeat by the Zionists, 
torn between retreating into Islamic 
fanaticism and modernizing to meet 
the challenge. In arenas such as Cairo, 
Damascus and Bagdad forces of feu- 
dalism and communism, and urges to 
social reform and Islamic orthodoxy 
snarl at each other, and decapitate 
each other’s leaders. 

Ve have the British, trying to hold 
on, with declining power, to this vital 
crossroads of the Commonwealth, try- 
ing to find a way out of their com- 
mitments to Arab and Jew on Pales- 
tine and arrange an agreed solution; 
pushing the French out of the Levant 
to please the Arabs, only to have the 
Arabs forget this and the French re- 
member; seeking something to work 
with in one of the most unstable coun- 
tries in the world, Egypt; and finally 
ending up hated by all. 

And we have the Americans, want- 
ing the oil without the responsibility 
for defending it, aiding the Jews, part- 
lv for domestic political reasons, and 
hence alienating the Arabs, annoying 
the British by their meddling, com- 
peting with them for oil, and now 
finally supporting them at Suez 

Evervbody, it seems. has been at 
everyone else’s throat Always except- 
ng the solid Turk. without whose 

ulet stand there probably would be 
either War or communism in the Mid- 
dle East today. 
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+HOULD surprise no one — not 
e Socialists who are protesting 
it — that the Government 
to go on with the difficult and 
sated job of unscrambling the 
d-steel industry, and restoring 
ate enterprise those parts of it 
e Socialists nationalized. The 
yment could hardly do anything 
t was a prominent part of Con- 
ve policy at the last two general 
s, and repeated warnings were 
n the House of Commons at 
re the Act was passed. 
t the Government really means 
, still not clear. That it will in- 
some form of public control as 
from public ownership, is gen- 
expected. In the meantime. 
all that has happened is the 
ce of a directive to the National 
Corporation to prevent it from 
inv more scrambling before the 
Minister of Supply, Duncan 
can get on with the job of 


one thing the public does not 
) See is the British iron-and-steel 


whacked from one side to 


> other of the political net like a 


Tories 


shuttlecock. The 


> now going to denationalize it, hav- 
said they would. And the Social- 


e announcing that, when their 


n comes, they intend to nationalize 
ll over again—paying, by the way, 


juced compensation to sharehold- 
vhich is regarded as a very im- 
and deplorable threat to make 
sensible and patriotic thing 
| be for both sides to get together 
gree on some form of organiza- 
ir the industry that would pro- 
e interests of the public and at 
me time provide the incentives 
the flexibility that private enter- 
gives. Something of the kind 
xe evolved, but with such differ- 
of doctrine and so many extre- 
in both sides, it seems rather a 
hope. Failing such an 
however, the iron-and-steel in- 
seems to be in for the sort of 
existence that is enjoyed by a 

| in an inter-Varsity final 


agree- 


endly Union Leaders 


! of the pleasant and encouraging 
s of the troubled and rather 
sing political and economic 
n Britain just now is the solid 
idgment of some of the elder 
len of the trade-union move- 

and the word “statesmen” is 
d in any derogatory and ironic 
These men keep their gaze 
n the real targets, and they do 
their aim be deflected by the 
stances or excitement of the 
ine doubts that the leaders of 


des Union Congress were anx 


see the Socialists returned to 
ind worked hard to bring it 
But the main business of the 
i matter of economy and not 


of politics, to protect the permanent 
interests of their members and not to 
sacrifice them to political expediency 
or resentment. Its leaders know 
well. 

Soon after the General Election the 


General Council of the TUC an- 
nounced its intention to “seek to work 
amicably” with the Conservative Gov- 


ernment — a statement warmly wel- 
comed by the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now this very sensible 


declaration of policy is strengthened 
by the Secretary of the TUC, Sir 
Viricent Tewson, who says in their 
official organ that “the General Coun- 
cil and the majority of Trade 
Unionists would not like to see indus- 
try become the cockpit of political 
conflict.” 


vast 
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He goes on to say that though the 
political fight will continue, the 
“smooth running and efficiency of 
industry will, in a large measure, 
determine the standard of life of 
Trade Unionists and the nation gen- 
erally.” And he makes it clear that 
the TUC is out to promote such 
smooth running and efficiency, even 
if it involves working with and not 
agin’ the Tory Government. In these 
days of rampant Bevanism, that is a 
courageous, sensible, and most helpful 
declaration of policy 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


Voluntary Societies Need Help 


By Wilfrid Eggleston 


THE report of the Massey Commis- 
sion disclosed three areas of cultural 
activity where the need for help was 
acute and urgent. Two of these have 
since been provided for in Govern- 
ment plans. The third is more diffuse: 
the solution is less apparent; but the 
importance is not inferior, 

The Massey Report emphasized the 
impossible position into which the 
CBC was being thrust through rela- 
tively stationary income as against 
steeply rising costs of operation. This 
has now been recognized, and is being 
rectified. 

The report bared the plight of 
universities; and the Government was 
quick to take action. 

The voluntary societies of Canada 
were congratulated for the important 
work they are doing in the fostering 
ot Canadian cultural life. Most of 
them have always existed a half- 


starved condition: some of them have 


found it quite impossible to survive 
Most of those that have in any sense 
flourished have done so because of 
U.S. beneficence. 

The burden on all of them is ac 
centuated by the geography of Can- 
ada. There are many intensely active 
and highly successful local or regional 
societies in Canada concerned with 
but there are very few of a 
The high cost in time 
and money of bringing together the 
individual members of national socie- 
ties has frequently been the extra load 
which simply could not be carried 

Sometimes the margin between the 
survival of such a national organiza- 
tion and its collapse has been a trivial 
sum: as little as $500 a year; a thous- 


and or two at most 


the arts 


national nature 


THE HISTORY of Canadian institutions 
seeking to foster the arts in a national 
way is strewn with the wreckage of 
these victims of financial anemia. 

The Federation of Canadian Artists, 
I am told, failed because the promot- 
ers could not raise the cost of postage 
and stationery to put their plan before 
interested parties in Canada. 

The National Federation of Cana- 
dian Musical Clubs, about three years 
ago, sought to create in Canada an 
analogy of a similar body in the U.S. 
The U.S. body raises $100,000 a year 
for musical scholarships and publishes 
a valuable quarterly which enables 
Americans from coast to coast to 
know what is going on. 

The Canadian society died while 
still in the idea stage, I am told, for 
lack of a thousand dollars. 

The history of the Canadian Film 
Institute is a story ot triumph over a 
similar fate, but only by dint of pro- 
digious energy and self-sacrifice. 


The chronicles of the “little maga- 
zines” in Canada are full of frustra- 
tion and defeat. Anyone who has been 
connected with national ventures in 
the cultural field knows all too well 
about these things. The Canada 
Foundation, in which I have been in- 
terested since its creation in 1945, has 


constantly aspired to do some hing 
for these national societies; bu: fo; 
the same financial reasOns it has had 
the greatest difficulty itself in k: ving 
alive and strong. i 

In one of the appendices ic the 
Massey Report, Canadians can read 
something of the debt this country 
owes to U.S. generosity. Our record 
in national societies would be far 
blacker if our neighbors had not te- 
peatedly come to our rescue. But 
some Canadians begin to wonder 
whether a nation with the second 
highest living standard in the world 
should go on relying so much on out. 
side help. 

The practical aid to national socie- 
ties in the arts proposed in the Mas- 
sey Commission is the creation of 
The Canada Council. 

It may take years to work a satis- 
factory “Canada Council.” Meantime 
the voluntary societies continue to 
face serious problems. Every year a 
few of these ventures expire from 
malnutrition. It might well be wort 
while for the Government to see 
whether interim nourishment, of some 
kind, could not be provided for those 
of the voluntary societies nearest to 
collapse and at the same time deemed 
by an impartial body to be worth 
preserving. 
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FILMS 


Some Sunny Magic 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“AN AMERICAN in Paris” om. 
bines the music and lyrics © the 
Gershwins, the dancing and choreo 
raphy of Gene Kelly, and the 
tion of Vincente Minnelli. Who yoy 
won't tind listed, however, is a spirit 
of sunny magic that can’t be ite sized 
or specially credited, because 
something above the sum of 
parts and as elusive and pervasi\e as 
light on running water. 

Charm, to paraphrase J. M. | 
is a sort of bloom on a pict 
may not be quite true to say « 
thing so complex as a film th 
has charm it doesn’t need an\ thin 
else; but it is beyond argume: 
if it hasn't, nothing else will tease its 
place. 

In “The Tales of Hoffmar 
instance, We were presented w 
amount ‘of high-priced talet 
high-powered planning. The p 
was ambitious and the talent ext 
ordinary, but the picture lost 
in a flight from the obvious ch 
became in the end as laborious 
obvious itself and just as wear 
watch 

“An American in Paris,” 
other hand, takes the most « ous 
little plot in the world. A 
American painter living in Paris 
(Gene Kelly) is) picked up 
determined and beautiful = s SOI 
(Nina Foch), and ten minut 
is in love with an attractive st 


(Leshe Caron). The attract s 
mutual, but the shop-girl, it ms 
is about to be married to a sic 
hall idol (Georges Guetary). S 


are surrenders and renunciatio 
in the end shop-girl and artist ce 
their wav back into each othe: 
and the sponsor and the mu 


artist are abandoned and _ fo: 


FRoM FIRST to. last. howeve \ 
American in) Paris” is) loade 
charm, and the charm itself ts 
less, springing apparently from 
of complete congeniality b 
the Gershwin music and_ the 


dancing and choreography, be' ween 


Gene Kelly and everybody else the 
cast, between the American artis’ and 
the Paris he enlivens, a Paris present- 
ed sometimes in realistic photog: phy 


sometimes in. stylized terms do ived 
from Utrillo, Toulouse-Lautrec. Ren- 


oir and Rousseau. There IS a Se ol 
joyous ease about the whole p re, 
an ease that is never betrayed a 


hint of the pains and care and cu- 


lation that must have gone i its 
production. It simply looks a 
film that it was sheer pleas to 
make, from start to finish. 
Everything in “An Americ 1 
Parts” radiates from Gene Kell ho 
has never been more agile or ¢ af 
ing than he is here. As his part he 
has chosen Leslie Caron, a nine 2en- 
year-old French dancer with an odd, 


childish, attractive face that 
beams with willingness to p. se 


Georges Guetary loses her, b ne 
loses her with the best of gra iS 
he does everything else; and ld 








I och 
man 
ruell 


hand 





Miss 


Oe 






lane and her 


nakes her 


t least a minor triumph in 
charm. Oscar Levant, also on 
lays a Gershwin piano con- 


drum- 
orchestra 


as violinist, 
player, 


nd doubles 
<vlophone 


music lover and general 
in. Like everyone else he 
o be having a wonderful time. 
3LUE VEIL” sets out to prove 
mmplete self-sacrifice is the 
human virtue, a point that 
ike you as debatable before 


Jane Wyman is 
Norman Corwin, 
inventive 
Wavs to 


ture iS over. 
here, and 
ote the script, is as 
juemada in finding 

poor girl suffer. First she 
er soldier-husband, then her 
She takes up the life of a 
ss, hoping to solace herself 


ther people’s tots, but this 


leads trom one emotional 
» another, with the heroine 
ering youth, romance and 
er bank-account to her fana- 
t-dedication. 

nake things worse for poor 
Vyman, they have dressed her 


as possible, in belted home- 


timid frills, and the most 
ng series of flat sailor hats 
eened, Charles Laughton, as 
thy corset manutacturer bright- 
ngs momentarily and Joan 
appears, much too briefly, 

ishy musical star all trimmed 
and How- 


sequins Ospreys. 
never gets verv far 
tearful partings 
r various little Alto- 


affair, 


picture 


charges 


its a verv. gloomy 


d as openly as possible to 
never felt less 


Never 


idiences crv. I 


at’) a picture, and 


iwav from. tears. 

could) mistake “Detective 
for anything but a stage play 
\s_ frequently happens, how- 


S does it very litthke harm, for 
vigorous melodrama and_ its 
et is. filled with a wonderful 
nt of minor 
by Broadway 
fection. The setting is the 


New York 


action is 


characters, all 


experience to 


om of a 
ind the 
‘le detective, 


police- 
dominated 
(Kirk Douglas), 
cal and sadistic law-enforcer. 


—MGM 


N AMERICAN IN PARIS’ 


failure to get her 


The ending is arbitrary, but by the 
time it arrives the hero has been car- 
ried far beyond the point of no return 
and the dramatist had really no alter- 
native except to shoot him. Up to this 
point, however, the film 
remarkable authority that it can al- 
most be forgiven for losing it in the 
last quarter of play. 


shows such 


New 
them- 
opening 
director, 


@ The Vagabond Players of 
Westminster, BC, have built 
selves a new theatre. Gala 
production was Oct. 29; 


MARGARET CUNNINGHAM. 
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Variations in Weight of no more than 
| ib. will be either refunded or billed to 


cm gg pee = 5 a Cte are 
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W. SHAKESPEARE ON A DISC 


JULIUS CAESAR Shakespeare. Do 


you recall the declamatory readings 
from Shakespeare that John Barry- 


more used to record? The aim: to be 
within the rudest comprehension of 


the widest audience. Radio-drama 
experience, long-playing and_ better 
recording techniques generally have 
made the process a more refined 
operation. The drama can now be 
of some value. This Hector Ross 
production, while not of Stratford- 


on-Avon quality, 


is a good short edi- 


y 


HICKORY 


© sparkle and sx 


Your own % equivalent of an 


personal greeting-card will be enclosed if you wish Z 


sealed ina . 


expected and 


TTT ‘ ; 
a choice plump hickory sn 
Be eal 


Delivered—READY-TO-EAT 


this plump, succulent, tender-eating 


insmoked turkey alm 













tion. The plot is pared to the bone; 
the actors, unbothered by too many 
subtleties or complexities of inter- 
pretation, say their pieces to register 
directly rather than deeply. But 
since school classes and_ casual 
Shakespeare fans in their own homes 
will enjoy the record most, such re- 
finements may not be missed. Cast: 
Ralph Truman as Ralph 
Michael as Antony, Hewlett 
as Brutus. Recording: (London 
32-—-LLPOIS.) 


Caesar, 
Arthur 


good. 











S$ a magnificent, thrilling gift a 


10ked Turke vy that will add flay 


much Christmas joy to the holiday festivities! 





2 Each wonderful bird is cured in rare spices and herbs then 
7 / os 

z St. OW LL. Y golden-smoked over it hickor ers to 
x \ . 

, a mouth-watering connoisseur Havour that has ade this ne 

5s to-be-forgotten treat a ( hristmas tradit nundreds of 
Pad 1 ' 

™ \anadian homes 


9 to 18 Ib. net smoked weight $1.65 Ib. A smoked turkey is the 


st twice its size a 


t Le 
my gi = moke! \ 
se \ 
€ «ho 
na Wits 
ac welt \ .\ea* 
end ,» ine \ 40 f 
2 ral VE ysea 
cs Vw 
Turke> aS eune 
. 1 \ 
my ae 
T oc 
wh e yne t 
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~ (NR’s Duplex Roomette Brings You 








NEW NIGHT-AND-DAY © 
Waly Hid Comenence 


= ~~ = Perhaps you've always wanted a private room 
/ ~ >) Or when yeu travel. Now you can have it — enjoy 

/ iS i \\q all the privacy and convenience of a bedroom 
we | of your own in a Canadian National duplex 

) { 1 roomette at only slightly more than lowe) 


I berth fare! 
Wake up smiling! 
ane See aeaay ~ At night, pull out the soft, foam-rubber bed — 
there's your easy chair! ‘ 


made up, ready for you to turn in! Adjust the 
air-conditioning and enjoy a sound sleep. In the 
morning, just fold away the bed and there’s a 


deep-cushioned chair to lounge and laze in! Fresh 





up at your leisure... you have your own toilet 
and wash basin, big mirrors and bright lights 
ince. © to make “prettying up” a pleasure. f 
adjust the temperature 
to your liking You'll find travel really delightful in your 
a: CNR duplex roomette as you lean back and 
ae watch the view through the broad picture win- 
LF Le PA dow ... read, write or smoke if you want to. Ask 
f rye the Canadian National about this economical, 
\ ys exclusive travel accommodation, available on 


Generous mirrors, well important routes. 


lighted. Your own toilet 
and wash basin 


For reservations and information regarding your busi- 
ness and pleasure travel needs, see, write or phone 
your local CANADIAN NATIONAL Passenger Agent. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 











4 
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pORTS OF CALL . 


WEST INDIAN HOLIDAY 


by Noel Hubbard 


THE British West Indies . . . a mil- 
jionaire’s paradise? Definitely no. 
Perh ps a paradise for winter-hard- 
ened Canadians seeking warmer 


clime .. but no longer is it the 

exclusive territory of millionaires. 
The devaluation of the British 

pound, cheap airline and steamship 


transportation, have brought — the 
islands within reach of Mr. Average 
Citizen. Like high button shoes, high 
transportation costs have disappeared. 

Ancient stamping grounds for 
Columbus, Nelson and Henry Mor- 
gan. the West Indies have drawn the 
curious from their respective firesides 
without denting the bank account 
beyond measure of quick repair. 
nidad for instance, where East 
meets West—and every other race 
and creed. Where the Help Wanted 
colunin of the newspaper in Port-of- 
Spain carried the following advertise- 
ment 


Hittp—6 MEN TO MIX CONCRETE. 
BRING YOUR OWN WOMEN TO AS- 
sist. 6 PENCE A BATCH. 


€—THE PICTURES 


Mood of the West Indies is here caught by 
the camera. Above, a native belle poses 
with her sad-eyed pet. Below, the ancient 
clock tower at Montserrat overlooks Ply- 


mouth Harbor. 
Photos courtesy Canadian Nationa! Steamships 


Ss eg ag BIC ogee My 
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| gh 
British West Indies 
\| agic islands of vivid contrasts! 
I rill to calypso rhythms, golden §& 
beaches, Moslem mosques, Hindu | 
te iples. Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
av! guest houses... convenient air 
* ©: sea transportation. . . devaluated 
/ / pan “op 
lo al currency. 
7 . € 
€ 
Trinidad & Tobago } 
Tourist Board { 
ourist Boar 1 
rt of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. | 
| In ormation from the Trade Commis 
s © for Trinidad & Tobago, Dept 8 
1 47 Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal 
i sce your Travel Agent 
1 ffices in New York and London. 
mecpetes 
| 
Angela Hote 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
En lish Inn Atmosphere 
Quiet and Restful 
Excellent Cuisine 
rn 





Where the shirt-tail boys act as 
guides, bearers and general informa- 
tion bureaus. And when the sun goes 
down, ox-carts loaded with green 
coconuts are encircled by Blacks, 
Hindus and Chinese, all drinking 
coconut water. 

Dusky hands grasp a nut—a flash- 
ing machete blade—and the top falls 
off spilling clear water . . . one penny 
please. 


Jamaica, largest island in the Carib- 
bean and one of the most supersti- 
tious. Natives who are afraid of rain 
water falling on an unprotected head. 
So—with no hat available, a handker- 
chief will serve—even if the rain does 
soak through within two seconds. 

The shouting, pushing clamor of 
Kingston, the capital. The luxurious 
resort section of Montego Bay and 
the high mountain country with its 
plantations, rivers and tropical vege- 
tation—all blend together to make 
the visitor pop-eyed. 

Prices for some items are rock bot- 
tom. Grapefruit at five cents each. 
A dozen oranges for the price of a 
Canadian shoe shine. Plantain, bread- 
fruit and fresh fish can be obtained 
almost for the asking. But—if you 
wish roast beef, fresh eggs, milk or 
steak—look out, for these cost a lot. 

And in the Bahamas—the Nassau 
waterfront with its fishing craft man- 
ned by dark skinned natives. The 
plush, British Colonial Hotel with its 
magnificent meals and colored flun- 
kies—at twenty dollars a day. Not 
suitable? Well then, move to one of 
the many guest houses at lower rates. 
You breath the same air, swim in 
the same water and tan beneath the 
same sun. 

Like fishing? Barracuda will strike 
at practically any lure. Tarpon, King- 
fish, Marlin and a score of others 
would make the average angler desert 
his wife and kiddies in order to cast 
a line into Caribbean waters. 
SOUTHWARD by steamship through 
the Leeward Islands—blue, — sunlit 
water, tropical nights and soft calypso 
singing. St. Kitts, separated from its 
sister island Nevis, by a turbulent gap 
of water. English Harbor at Antigua, 
better known as “Nelson’s Dock- 
yard.” South to Montserrat and then 
Dominica, first of the Windward 
Islands. St. Lucia and_ its capital, 
Castries—one of the finest harbors 
in the Indies. 

And of course, Barbados, more 
English than England and possessing 
the finest year-round climate of any 
of the islands. 

One hundred miles west—St. Vin- 
cent — steeped in the bloody, Carib 
rebellion. St. Georges, capital of 
Granada, with its upper and lower 
towns, similar to Quebec. 


“Where the youngest and the oldest, 
Greet you everywhere you go, 
With the never ending query, 
‘Have you got a penny, Joe?’’ 
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There’s something about good bag- 
gage that makes it an especially 
welcome gift. Perhaps it’s the 
promise of happy travelling ahead 
... or the glow of pride that goes 
with a fine possession. And what 
a big difference that es 
name McBrine makes! Sao pe 
na 


M‘ BRINE 


BAGGAGE 


INSIST ON McBRINE — IT'S CANADIAN! wy LOOK FOR THIS FAMOUS TRADE MARK 


The Oldest Name 
in Seotech... 
Famous for 324 Years 


Dont be Vague..say 


aio & Hai 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE SCOTCH WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 
UNCHANGING QUALITY. 


wwewxexRIVE STAR 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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MEMO FOR CERTAIN VOYAGERS 


by Charles Bruce 


(Broadcast in the CBC's program of 


Duke of 


- UGGED and _ picturesque, 
captions said 
And the tourist-folder of 


4 


opens 


of the Matapedia; 
Boomed timber on the Miramichi; 
And arched on rock, etched on its 
rim of sky, 
A stone town ringing with the name 
ll to Princess Elizabeth and the St. Lawrence. 


Edinhu en.) 


harewe 


Time turns the fold of land 


the Arms of the searching sea And the land changes. 
Fade backward trom the estuaries of 
land the hills. Woods and hills and the smooth 


Pulpwood drifts in the quick shallows breasts of fields slope inward; 





Pulp and paper pays the engine driver. This industry, 
spending $130 million annually for transportation, 
alone accounts for one of every ten freight cars 

loaded in Canada. Directly or indirectly, 


lian depends on pulp and paper. 


Purp & Pyprr [xpustry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


The fields slope south, 
Green, bronze, umber and gre 
Measured and gardened, 
Fenced, 

Greenveined with rivers. 


(Black chimneys breathing 
and smoke in folds from th 
lips of engines, 

And a shout: 

Somewhere a fogbound siren s! 
Bor 2) 


Now, the stone land: 
Here on this page the swam 


barrens and the inland fores:s 


Dark on precambrian mounds 

The wings of gulls 

Shadow a mountain beach. Th 
is North. 


North but the page is tu 

THE PAGE is turned; 

These are the whispering plain 

Laid flat and high, and ripe w 
sleep Of time; 


Ripe with the gold of now o 


black depth of time; 


Tuned to the wind in wire, tu: 


the wind. 


(Purple and black the veil of 


over paling light at the edge ot 


plain; 

And the wheat leaning, beginn 
move with a silent rustling 
wind before rain.) 


The mountains, now. 


The young hard brilliant parapet 


rock 
Whitescarved in the sun. 
Haunting with height the city 


slope, 


Haunting the heart with a toy 


song unheard, 
And at their feet (again) the in 


sea. 
Ask us the question, voyagers 


This heaped geography; 

This colored crust of hill, fiel 
forest, sea and stone 

What breath informs it? 

What long pulse of life 

Lives in the veins of it? 

What is the blend of fear, st: 
song and dream 

Slowburning in its heart? 


We cannot tell you that. 


There is no answer but the wi 
answers 

That live in flesh, in’ nerves. 
blood and bone; 

The moving images that crow 


10ke, 
Mack 


iting 


and 


Vvord 


1 the 


the 


d to 
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Traditions of HOSPITALITY 


| sree centuries ago, Dessein's 
the leading inn of Calais, 
| ance, boasted many modern 





k iovations, including a hand- 
ne theatre. 

d 

{ 





gid Time Hospitality. ’ 
. the Modern Manne, 4 








] ee S } 
ls. Whatever vour mood 


are Manv wavs to relax 
njoy yourself at a Sheraton 
1. Stav at Sheraton Horels 
! hospitality in the 


(Or real 
rn Y) mm” r! 
rm manner: 


Telet ype 
Reservations 


connect all 


SHERATON HOTELS 


kly, and at no cost to you — BY 
TYPE — you can arrange and confirm 
nmodation at any of the 30 Hotels 
anada and the U.S.A. Contact the 
heraton Hotel in your community 


MONT ROYAL The LAURENTIEN 
— pbc Montrea/ 
K EDWARD a, PRINCE EDWARD 
onte Nee Windsor 
RAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
ara Falls Hamilton 


THE LORD ELGIN 
(an affiliate), Ottawa 
IN U.S.A. 


3OSTO.. » BALTIMORE @ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO e DETROIT 
WY =< PHILADELPHIA ePITTSBURGH ePROVIDENCE,R 
ER @ ST. LOUIS, Mo.. and in other principal cities 


a 










dreams 
When the heart goes looking 
When the mind journeys 
When the blood remembers. 


Somewhere in time, a horse stamps 
balled snow from a hoof 

In the yard, to the clink of sled- 

chains. 


Somewhere a mower chirps, far off, 
with a sound of crickets: 

And a sidehill tilts to the wind, 

Smelling of hay and sun. 


Voices. A woman’s voice. Anger and 
love 

On the tongues of time: and the shrill 
shouts of children 

Blown from the schoolhouse woods. 
where the apples nest 

By the grey roots of maples. 


Streets. And a street. And dreams 
The implacable clock 

Blasting the mind from sleep. . \ 
tloor that shakes— 

(Stamp, stamp, stamp and stamp) 

Tremorous with mass 
thrust 


. Weight 
the beating wheels 


Dreams and images that flow like 
breath, forever moving: 

Forever merging with time, forever 
reminding: 

Somewhere an axe falls. today. in a 
woodlot, 

Over the hill from fenced fields and 
the red roofs of barns. 

The stroke is an echo, echoing up in 
time. 


Somewhere in morning dusk a boat 
grates to a landing: 

Slither of fish and sound of the sea’s 
wash— 

And the mind moves, hearing again 
the lop in the dusk of the Channel, 

Seeing again the murk behind Cour- 


seulles. 


A thousand answers, voyagers: infin- 
ite answers 

Sounds, 

Images, 

Crowding the memory and the mem- 
ory of memory, and the dreams of 
tomorrow. 

Hearsay and Hope 

Last night, tomorrow, and the breath 
of vears, 

Merged in the breathing Now 


Send the heart looking, voyagers 

Send the heart looking; 

Let the mind journey and the blood 
remember. 

CHARLES BRUCE is General Su 


perintendent of the Canadian Press 
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THE THREAT 
OF THE EAST 


BRAIN WASHING 
IN RED CHINA 


The Calculated Destruction 
of Men’s Minds 


by Edward Hunter—$3.75 


George Orwell's 1984 brought 
to life through the utilization 
f misapplied psychology and 


j 


perverted evangelism 


MY FORTY YEAR 
FIGHT FOR KOREA 


by Louise Yim—$3.75 


story of two heroic tights 

Korea’s: Joan of Arc—the 
first to throw off the voke of 
foreign domination in’ Korea, 


the second to overcome Asian 


pre pudice against women 


48 We 


K CO. LIMITED 


CANADA 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


SRT-TVY SRT-TV SRT-TV 


OPPORTUNITIES 


° ¢ 


IN 


BROADCASTING 


North America’s fastest growing in- 
dustry needs professionally trained 
men and women. Newly licensed TV 
stations will require 
Producers + Directors « Ass't directors 
Floor managers «+ Film cutters and 
editors » Camera men + Boom opera- 
tors + Continuity writers and more 
thon twenty other types of pro- 
duction men and executives. 
Prepare for these well-paying posi 
ns at SRT Television Studios where 
top-ranking TV network professionals 
traim you under actual.broadcast con 
ditions. You work in our fully equipped 
studios with cameras, lights, booms 
scenery, etc.. write, stage and produce 
your own TV shows 
Ceurses ranging from 6 
weeks to 2 years duration. 
Dey or Evening « Co-Educational 
Write or wire for free 
prospectus “Careers in Television” 
est. G 


oO 
SRT/.0.: 


TELEVISION STUDIOS 


America's Oldest Broodcosting School 
316 West 57 St, New York 19. N.Y 


SRT-TV SRT-TV SRT-TY 
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A FAR-EASTERN DILEMMA 


by John L. Watson 


A DRAGON APPARENT—by Norman Lewis 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.25 
TO MOST OF US Indo-China is 
known only as a remote and rathe1 
mysterious part of Southeast Asia 
whose Communist guerrillas have in 
the past two or three vears caused 
considerable embarrassment to. the 
armed forces of the French Republic. 
It is in fact a nation—or rather a 
group of nations—whose character is 
both colorful and complex. It com- 
prises, within the general term “Indo- 
China’, three distinct and separat: 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
and includes four principal ethnic 
groups, all different in traditions, cus- 


toms and outlook. 


States 


The two unifying factors in Indo- 
China have been French colonialism 
and Asiatic Communism, neither of 
them benign, both of them bent on 
exploiting the land and its people to 
the limit of its capacity. Needless to 
sav the present political situation can- 
not be explained in terms of a clear- 
cut struggle between the forces of 
good and evil, i.e., Western Enlighten- 
ment and Communist Tyranny. The 
atmosphere is too murky clearly to 
distinguish the sheep from the goats. 

Books about “the mysterious East” 
have always been fun to read but 
never before has it been so important 
for men of goodwill in this part of 
the world to acquaint themselves with 
the problems of the Oriental peoples 
whose uneasy stirrings are the cause 
of so much apprehension. Consequent- 
Vy a book like this, which both enter- 
tains and instructs, is a useful docu- 
ment. | know nothing of Mr. Lewis's 
background or beliefs, save that he 
occasionally contributes to a British 
publication of leftist persuasion but 

th literary standards—a fact which 
may Or may not serve to indicate the 
direction of his prejudices 

There is much to delight the eve 
and the ear in this book, much to 
stimulate the imagination; there is also 
much to disturb and dismay. The 
savagery of the French planters, who 


by trickery and 


secure native labor 


ain it by force, is not pleasant to 


ret 
ret 


contemplate; nor is the smug com- 
placency of the so-called Christian 
missionaries who collect souls “with 
the not very fierce pleasure that others 
collect stamps” and are quite content 
that the natives should work 13 hours 
a day seven days a week so long as 
they have the priceless treasure of 
Faith. 

As for the minor officials and most 
of the soldiery, they are decent men 
who recognize injustice when they see 
it but are powerless to counteract the 
malign influence of the planters and 
the correct “official” attitude of the 
French Colonial Office which, with 
sound commercial logic, regards Indo- 
China primarily as a source ot cheap 
raw materials. 

If Mr. Lewis is critical of Western 
practices, he is equally dismayed by 
the spectacle of Communism at work 
on the Asiatic mind. He spent some 
time among the Viet Minh, visited a 
local headquarters and watched a 
night attack on a French fort. His 
analysis of these Oriental Marxists, 
with their sinister methods of “indoc- 
trination” and “re-education”, makes 
it plain that Communism offers no 
solution to the problems of Asia. 

The basic cause of the present Indo- 
Chinese dilemma is the pressure of 
two rival imperialisms on the life-pat- 
tern of a degenerate but reasonably 
happy and well integrated people; and 
the dilemma will not be resolved until 
the welfare of the people is given 
precedence over the political and eco- 
nomic interests of their oppressors. 


How To Speak 


by Lucy Van Gogh 
WORKING WONDERS WITH WORDS by 
Wilfrid Womersley—Dent—$3.50 

NOBODY can work wonders with 
spoken words unless he speaks them 
in such a way that every sound that 
properly belongs to them reaches the 
furthest hearer on whom the wonders 
are to be worked. Nobody can do it 
unless he produces these sounds so 
that they are pleasant to listen to, 
both as individual sounds and in the 





FROM “‘CLEOPATRA SLEPT HERE" 





(°A Dragon Apparent 


NORMAN LEWIS 


roll and flow of their groupings. No- 
body can do it unless he practises at 
the art of doing it, as pianists practise 
at the art of playing the piano 

This may well be the most usefu 
book available to such a_ practiser 
today. Its author, whose deeply re- 
gretted death occurred as it was going 
to press, was a senior Canadian 
banker, and it is published simultane- 
ously in Canada, the U.S. and Great 
Britain. If you want = cut-and-dried 
rules you will not get them; but you 
shouldn't want them anyhow. Vitality 
in speech “is not a matter of rules 
and principles, for there are none” 
which is true. The secret of a melodi- 
ous and flexible voice is “one-tenth 
theory and nine-tenths exploration 
Mr. Womersley gives you hints on 
how to explore, but he doesn’t under- 
take to do the exploring fot 


In the matter of style one of his 


finest examples is from a speech }) 
Leonard Brockington, than hom 
Canada _ has produced few better ex 
amples of the oratorical artist. {here 
is a chapter on “Stance” which re 
minds us that “a public speaker must 


be somewhat of an actor” (a 
every good speech is a perfor nee} 
and gives excellent instructions on 
that most vital part of every speech, 
the opening words. There are _hap- 
ters on Debating and on Radi but 
there is nothing on that very »\por- 
tant topic, the art of the peror:ton 
and this critic suggests that the 
likely event of a second editio. Mr 
Brockington might be induc! to 
provide a supplementary chapt 

The recipe given by Lord B. four 
is good for some cases but ts detl- 
nitely not universally applicabl. The 
late James Forrestal records in his just 
published “Diaries” a reminiscen¢ of 
Churchill's, who when he first eniered 
Parliament asked Balfour what did 
about his perorations. Balfour's ‘epl) 
was: “After covering what I went te 
say, when I come to the first senience 
that has a grammatical ending | st 
down,” : 
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Canadian Character 
_ Kk. Sandwell 


JNFULF').LED—by W. G Ha:dy—McClelland 
§ Stewort—$3.50 

[HE *UTHOR of “All the Trumpets 
Sounded” is now by a long distance 
canad.s leading professional novel- 
s¢ since Arthur Stringer. Like String- 
a he Joes not devote himself much 
‘9 th anadian scene, but also like 
Stringe’ he gets around to it occa- 
jonall.. This is his first purely Cana- 
{ contemporary novel; and if 
athe opinion of this reviewer it does 
t ¢on much, for the Canadian 
reader from this fact the reason is 
yobab¥ that Mr. Hardy as novelist 
s; no more interested in the Cana- 
ne than he was in the scene 
ancient Greece or ancient Egypt 
ran\ other of the places and pe- 


ods ‘hat have appealed to him as 
od novelistic material 

He may have felt that the presi- 

jent the Canadian Authors’ As- 

c and he is an extremely 

2 esident—ought to write a Ca- 

ovel: but I do not believe 

d anything that he really 

to sav about Canada, as Mr 

MacLennan for example has, nor 


about human life and des- 


he could only say in a Cana- 


the tt r * ide ¢ 
the diffusion of ideas. It 


nd of discussion which, 


aval 


vO ADOL 


f h 
A Lit 


t the American Civil 
Mr. Hardy would probably 
ut slavery and the Southern 
good p ace-and-period 

10t to be taken seriousl\ 
Mr. Hardy and his publishers 
tleed to credit for no smal 


for this Canadian local- 


for they have an American 


cater to, and I am f: 
e that that public will not 
C to the fate of a left-wing 


ving in Toronto, and black- 
a Toronto financier, than 
icist were in Memphis and 
ncier in New York. The es- 


sential part of the book is the story 
of the relations of the publicist, dur- 
ing the Second World War, with his 
wife, his maturing young family, and 
his mistresses, and I hasten to add 
that the last-named group are not 
Canadians and are not even in Can- 
ada; that is the sole concession Mr 
Hardy makes to the inhibitions of 
the Canadian reader 

The unfolding of these relation- 
ships and their complicating conse- 
quences, and the development of the 
younger people, are narrated with 
reat skill, and if we do not always 
eel that we are completely on the 
inside of the characters, even of 
Gregory Rolph the publicist, that is 


because Mr. Hardy is more anxious 


to get on with his tale than to clutter 





with too much psvcnolog\ 


t 


Mediterranean Lark 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


CLEOPATRA SLEPT HERE—by Lilion Brown 


Dodd, Mead—$3.75 






THIS is the unconventional record of 
a paleontological expedition to the 
Island of Samos. The party, headed 
by Paleontologist Barnum Brown. 
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e enterprise 1 the life of the | 
d si ke ong Medite e 
kK S ec ited ) he IOIKS b Ch 
ymMe I v t S ee 1d eds 
s e s eas oO e wnen sne 
empts to reconstruct Mediterrane 
egenc dern collogt dion 
ricK approacn tnat as Detraved [a 
more gifted writers than Mrs. Browr 
On the whole the writers good 
spirits are considerab more com 
nendable n he eC VS e 


Writers & Writing 


WRITERS and photographers were 
the last to wave an affectionate fare- 
well as Princess Elizabeth and her 
debonair Prince Philip salled away 
from Canadian shores 


It was a suitable gesture too, in that 





—Normon Lewis 


A DRAGON APPARENT". One of the author's many photo illustrations. 
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| “WHITE MAN 
RETURNS” 


by Agnes Newion Keith 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR $ 4-50 
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HANDBOOK 
FOR HOSTS 


Get the Habit— 


$ 





—of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S 


¢ fter 5 intine (Pkt. 20¢ 
2 for 35c) postpaid. Pla w 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkr. as above 
plant S fee: oun tree Analyses of Canadi 


Value $1.25, all for 65¢ postpaid 
FRE OUR BIG 1952 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 
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If ya want to hear about it I'll tell ya but to me 
it's strictly for the birds. | mean this David Cop- 
perfield stuff and all. If you'd believe those 
jerks at the NEW YORKER you'd think the whole 
thing was a very big deal but they have to sell 


the crap | write in nearly every issue. TIME maga- 
zine is trying to prove I'm a hot-shot guy and the 
publishers are yelling deep and terrific but 
they're a bunch of phonies. I'm not kidding, it's 
all pretty depressing. The only thing | care about 
is little old Phoebe and she thinks the book's 
solid. The rest of the stuff bores me. 


THE CATCHER 
IN THE RYE 
by 3. D. Salinger 
$3.50 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
Publishers 


ITS FROM BIRKS 
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is exceptionally 


magnificent coast-to-coast Auld Lang 
Syne broadcast, that Frank Willis 
read a poem by Charlie Bruce, hard- 
working Canadian Press news chief. 
He is also one of Canada’s better 
poets, lives in Toronto, formerly in 
Maritimes. 

The poem appears on pages 24 and 
25 of this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT. 


@ We suppose it is no coincidence 
that a new edition of “The Red 
Badge of Courage” is being released 
simultaneously with the release of the 
MGM picture of the same name. The 
illustrations were originally drawn on 
the battlefields of the Civil War by 
Homer a Harper’s Magazine war 
correspondent. Ernest Hemingway 
has called this book “one of the finest 
books of our literature.” Seems in- 
credible that this imaginative piece of 
writing was produced by STEPHEN 
CRANE at the age of twenty-two, be- 
fore he had ever seen a battle. 


@ A lively new edition of “Living 
With Our Children” by LILLIAN M. 
GILBRETH, with introduction by Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher is announced by 
George J. McLeod, Ltd. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, partner of 
her husband, the late Frank B. Gil- 
breth, remarkable woman, and more 
than remarkable mother, was on a 
speaking engagement in Canada re- 
cently. Time does not wither and 
certainly nothing dims her technique 









Challenger 


THE WATCH OF PROTECTED ACCURACY 


You can give a Challenger Watch 
with pride and confidence ... for it 
accurate and an 
outstanding example of the watch- 
maker's art. Made in Switzerland by 


ETERNA exclusively for Birks. 


avatlable: one-third 
down, balance in monthly payments 


with small carrying charge. 


BIRKS 


JEWELLERS 


Challenger Watches are serviced in Birks stores from coast to coast 





for successful living. She carried op 
her husband’s work after his death: 
is President Gilbreth Inc., consulting 
engineers in management. She j 
widely known as author, educator. 
engineer, lecturer, public seryany. 
holds degrees in Engineering, { itera. 
ture, Philosophy, Psychology, Science 

“She broadens the horizons {or us.” 
read citation of National \i inage. 
ment Council presenting her with 
Wallace Clark Award. With I this. 
she raised a dozen children, ‘wo of 
whom have written warmly abou 
how she did it. 


@ “A Doctor’s Pilgrimage” hy Ep. 
MUND A. BrasseT, MD again reminds 
us medical men are high up in fa. 
vorite people other people like to read 
about in fiction and non-fiction. This 
new Canadian volume about D; 
Brasset’s work, life and love with care 
of people in the outlying districts of 
Nova Scotia; blends the tragic with 
the humorous. 

@ “The World’s Favorite Recipes 
newly published cook book of favor- 
ite recipes from the countries of the 
United Nations compiled by 
American Home Economics Associa 
tion should bring us nearer the one 
world ideal. 


@® Canadians are not too overly bur- 
dened with knowledge about New 
foundland but a lot of us will visit 
that newest Province of our own dear 
land, we hope, we hope, so homework 
beforehand should be “Birds of New- 


foundland,” recently published and 
written under the sponsorship of the 
Newfoundland Government, compiled 
by Haroip S. Peters and Tromas 
D. BURLEIGH of the United States 
Fish and Wild Life Service Rica 


Yours for the asking! 


The Men's Shop 
Xmas Book 


illustrating 





the choicest: gifts you 


can give a man... and | 


some for the lad 
Write to Dept. N. 


HOLT RENFRIW 


Sherbrooke at Mountain 


MONTREAL 
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IS THE BUYERS’ MARKET BACK? 


by Michael Young 


F THE PRESENT situation on the Canadian 
business scene continues for another month or 
so, {ne New Year predictors are going to find 
their crv stal balls unusually clouded, come the first 
aeeks 0 1952. Lately, Canadians—as both buyers 
ind sellers—have been fence-sitting; it will be hard 
predict which way they will jump. 

Buyers are waiting because, looking at the signs, 
ney see a good chance that prices will drop: they 
jon't believe prices can go up much more without 
» some action by the Government to control 
id they are not at all convinced that the 
yessure is there to force them up anyway. So 
here is little incentive to buy for speculative rea- 
ons. At the same time, present high prices pro- 
de lots of incentive to “make do” and await 
lopments, so even non-speculative 











‘further dev 


ers, who themselves have had to pay 
gh prices to produce or acquire the goods they 
we selling, are thinking pretty much the same 
aay, but on the basis of different evidence. They 

ssibility of further price rises, but, what 
more significant, very little chance of a sus- 
ned price drop. They feel they have little to 
ain, and possibly a lot to lose by large scale price 
‘ashing to move goods now. And across-the-board 
mice Cuts are what the buyers are waiting for. It 
vems the tangible influences of today are nullified 
buyers’ and sellers’ conflicting expectations for 
norrow. These can change abruptly, and because 


neir influence on price and supply is so great, 
sin confound predictors. 

Here are some influences that are keeping buyers 
tne nce: 


|) Delayed demand has been filled. Up to the 
Spring of 1950, the balance had been held in favor 
the sellers by the combined weight of a delayed 


mand (delayed, as in the case of housing, not 
war-born shortages, but also by depres- 
ion-born poverty) and greatly increased spend- 


2 power. But before the Korean War started, 
n@ delayed demand had pretty well run its course, 
mtn the exception of housing. Almost all the 
crease in prices and the diminution of supply 
during ‘he first six months of the Korean War 
‘as cased by hysteria and the cynical specula- 
| couraged. 

_'<) ‘creased productive capacity. Since the 
\orean War started, the West’s defence production 
tas Dee) largely (and in the case of Canada, almost 
re n the form of build-up. A Government 
Uvey .onducted early in the year of Canadian 
t plans tor 1951 showed private and 


public new investment expenditures scheduled to 
exceed $4.3 billion—a 14 per cent increase over 
1950’s achieved result. Most of the investment will 
go into defence building with the iron and steel 
industry getting the largest single share. In all, 
real physical assets are expected to increase by 
six per cent over last year. Reflecting this, and 
evidently to a large extent independently of it, 
during the first seven months of the year, Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries produced 11 per 
cent more goods than they did in the same period 
in 1950. 


OTHER INDICATORS: crude petroleum production up 
64.6 per cent during the first seven months of 
1951 over the same period in 1950; construction 


Defence production has produced a 
number of paradoxes on the economic 
front. Existence of labor shortage in 
some areas and serious unemployment 
in others is only one of them. But most 
contradictory is a combination of infla- 
tion and slowly growing buyers’ market. 
It's posing some serious »aroblems to 
buyers and sellers: wrong guesses at 
this time could prove expensive. 


contracts for the nine-month period up 85.8 per 
cent over the first nine months of 1950. 

Across the border, U.S. industry is even more 
expansive. There, business is spending at a rate 
of $25 billion a year for new plants and equip- 
ment. The American Defence Mobilizer, Charles 
Wilson, has been quoted: “The productivity ot 
the U.S. is so tremendous that if we st 
all-out mobilization today (January, 195 
could practically fill Texas wth war machines by 
1952.” He’s a bit less optimistic nowadays, largely 
because of raw material distribution which has 
become tied up with red tape. But even at the 
present rate, three more years are expected to see 
civilian and military production maintained at the 
highest levels. 

To feed this gigantic build-up, the search for 


arted an 
1 
i 


) We 


raw material sources is being pressed: demand 
and price have encouraged developments that might 
have waited years had they not been required to 
meet the raw material appetites of industries en- 
gaged or readving for, defence production 


In, 
2 ff -ae a7? ] 1 > mr i 
(3) Long-term expansion. All this new produc- 





I 
tive capacity is part of the defence build-up, but 
the new factories amd the new mines will still be 


producers after the emergency is Over: they are 
not just emergency measures. 

When there was a formal war going on you 
could see the end of it in some defined period. 


There is no such defined period in the cold war 


no recognizable beginning, and no 
hl ” aly recent! 
foreseeable end,” said Lord alifax recently. 


Emergency measures can hardly be adopted on an 


7 : 
ad infinitum basis. As a result, we have set our- 





selves the task of carrving a progran that 1s really 

three-fold > ‘a ~ IotionNn “avilian onnd r 

three-fold: defence productior , Villan goods pro- 
j y 





duction, and economic 
countries (realty art of 
This means that, in both 


th j NCe Nroor } heing 1} > +h 
the defence program Is Deing pushed with 








an economy of the future. The gap be- 





on the civil 
tween defence and civilian production, 
not so wide as it appears, is being bridged as we gc 

Canadian policy on this matter was explained 
by Defence Production Minister C. D. Howe last 
winter when the question of dispersing defence 








production facilities was occupying a great dea 
of official time. The Minister j S pOos- 
sible to establish i tside 
the traditionally but 
he maintained tt rv had some 
prospects for a pos 
Kl ness to the 

idustr n other 

view Ic post-eme gency CIN i 

The effect of this on buyers 


pends on when they 
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he in three vears when the West's defe 





tion program is completed A cold war truce 


reduce this period 








raw-material short he roducers eve 
scarcities haven't ed he consumer 
evel. It mav cost vou more, but at retail vou can 
still buy anything 


This has dampened the 
flurry a vear ago. 
the 


Possi01 itv that st 
the post-Korea flurry, 











gradually At present 
with food as the lea Dut eve 1 this category 
the consumer isn’t stampeding. George Carr, Presi- 
1 Woolle gq AN Goods 
tic declared recently that 
the sav g €fature O “W 
very difficult sit ) He 
I > ve PAULL . 
NTIN N | 34 


XPAND NG production is not of the short-term, war-use-only variety. Steel industry is growing to fill new civilian needs too. Below, Stelco at Hamilton, Ont 
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CAPITAL 
$7,000,000 
RESERVE 
$11,000,000 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 








L BANK OF CAMA 


(72 annual statement 


Year ending 31st October, 1951 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks 
Other Cash and Deposits 

Government and Municipal Securities 


(not exceeding market value) 


Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value) 


Call Loans (secured) 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 
Commercial and Other Loans 
(after provisions for bad and doubtful debts) 
Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit (as per contra) 
Bank Premises 


Other Assets 


Deposits ; 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 
Other Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Dividends due Shareholders 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits 


$ 45,552,916.78 
30,759,078.03 
8,198,191.80 


187,449,486.38 
9,318,815.23 
5,967,142.76 


$287,245 ,630.98 
228, 141,913.08 


12,191,326.38 
7,960,594.22 
66,577.16 


$535,606,041.82 


$503,780,084.40 
12,191,326.38 
205,443.84 


$516,176,854.62 
353,441.84 
19,075,745.36 


$535,606,041.82 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1951, after contri- 

butions to Staff Pension Fund and after making ap- 

propriations to Contingency Reserves out of which full 

provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made $ 2,862,000.30 
Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and 


Equipment 


Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes 


Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share 
Provision for Bonus of 20c per share payable 
lst December, 1951 


Special Provision to write down Bank Premises 


Balance of Profits carried forward 
Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1950 


Transferred to Reserve Fund 


Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1951 


RESERVE FUND 
Balance at credit of account 3lst October, 1950 
Transferred from Profit and Loss Account 


Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1951 


1. K. JOHNSTON 


President 


140,000.00 


475,600.05 


2,386,400.25 
1,150,000.00 


1,236,400.25 


$840,000.00 


980,000.00 


256,400.25 
150,000.00 


106,400.25 
1,969,345.11 


2,075,745.36 
1,000,000.00 


1,075,745.36 


10,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


$ 11,000,000.00 


L. S. MACKERSY 


General Manager 








U.S. BUSINESS 
Too Much “Butter” 


CIVILIAN GOODS produciion ; 
the U.S. is still going on at a high 
level. But there’s a growing s: nse 9j 
urgency in the effort to mike th 
most, defence-wise* of the Amierica 
productive potential. This hes bee, 
highlighted by Eisenhower’, _ yjgit 
The first half of 1952 should g 
some changes in the guns or butte; 
balance—at present there is evidened 
that “butter” is weighing too heavily 
on the scales. 

Government allocation of defenc 
materials for the forepart o! 195 
will shove most civilian productioy 
close to the break-even point on 
profits. So close, according to som 
leading defence officials, that fur 
ther materials cutbacks couldn't } 
ordered without practically ruining 
good many producers of non-military 
goods. As long as the war remains 
more or less “cold” this isn’t in th 
cards; maintaining a healthy civilian 
economy is part and parcel of the 
defence program through the cold 
war period. 





Copper Alternative 


ANACONDA Copper has decided 10 
go into the aluminum business. The 
big copper producer is ready to fin- 
ance construction of a $40 million 
plant in Montana capable of turning 
out 54,000 tons of aluminum annual: 
ly. Anaconda will obtain its bauxite 
concentrate from other companies 
The copper concern’s decision to 
enter the aluminum field stems from 
the acute copper shortage. Copper 
will be in scarce supply indefinitely 
and aluminum is proving an ade 
quate substitute in many products 
Pre-Korean aluminum output was 
750,000 tons a year. Expansion now 
under way totals 650,000 tons 


— 


Awarded Medal 


Ralph Presgrave 


Vice-president of J. D. Woods & Cordot 
Limited, management consultants, d 0: 
York Knitting Mills, was recently presented 
with the Gilbreth Medal, highest award 0 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. He is the first Canadian to be % 
honored for outstanding contributions © 


the advancement of industrial enginer "De, 
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sUSINESS COMMENT 





er" SCATTER A-BOMB TARGETS 










on jj 
high 
nse a 
Ke tha 
\ericay 
beer 
Visit 


by P. M. Richards 


THE OTHER day representatives of 
US. industry, labor and civic plan- 
aing uitended a defence-against-atom- 
bombs conference in Washington, 
id “ere warned by Government 
yokesmen that the opening blow of 
zy War on the United States would 
dency zrtainly be against the nation’s pro- 
‘CaM juction machine. The conference dis- 
cussed a plan calling for the disper- 
jon ol new and expanding industries 
yithin their marketing areas, to create 
, multiplicity of small targets rather 
"On han one large target. 

som In view of the destructive power of 
‘ lUM@i om bombs, the soundness of the 
Qt O@@M srinciple of dispersion can scarcely 
Ung Mise open to question. Nevertheless it 
\ilitarylll nay be that atom bombs, or even the 
Mains new small tactical weapons, will not 
In the tually be used in the next war be- 
iVilianglil -ause of the very fact of their tremen- 
I thegM jous destructiveness. The enemy 
cold night be afraid to initiate their use, 
yecause Of the West’s superiority in 
them, and the West itself would pos- 
ibly be too civilized to use them 
list, despite present pressure from 
iggome quarters to do so. 

The The reader will remember that 
¢,,.qg shen World War II began, Britain 
wid the Germans that she was pre- 
nared to retaliate strongly if they used 
poison gas, and they did not use it. 
Nor did Britain and her allies use it. 
Today the West is already engaged in 
iefensive Wars against Communism in 
Korea, Malay and Indo-China in 
which atomic weapons are not being 
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vite ocd: Perhaps, then, we should not 
ade Cunt too strongly on our atomic su- 
Jucts  eonty. as a_ means of defence in 
a Vorld War III. That is, the West's 
so omic strength might protect it from 


ning atom bombed, but not from 
ther, non-atomic, methods of attack. 
——@@ What this argument adds up to is 
‘at our one important superiority 
wer the Russians is in respect of 
atomic weapons, but the Russians can 
qullity this superiority at any time by 
‘imply refraining from using them. 
However, the Russians may not be 
convinced that we would not use 
them. And this doubt, if it exists, may 
mean that there will not be a World 
| fm Var IIL. But since we certainly can’t 
count on that, we should not be ne- 
lecting the big matter of dispersion 
of industry. How much real consid- 
‘ration has this received at Ottawa? 


Retail Trade Up 


RETAIL business everywhere is now 
‘xperiencing the stimulus of Christ- 
nas buying. Before that, business had 
‘een dull for many weeks. Rather sur- 
tisinely dull, in view of statistical 
Widences that consumers in general 
tad smple buying power. In the U.S. 
he sime situation has existed. The 
*plavation, apparently, is that the 
Public has ceased to “buy ahead” in 
doo J Mtic' pation of goods shortages which, 
ted 0 far, have not materialized. Imme- 
1 of Bl diately after Korea was invaded, and 
eso Hj Or some time thereafter, there was a 
to that kind of buying. Presum- 





ably many wants were satisfied then 
and have not recurred. 

Also the Canadian Government im- 
posed its anti-inflation measures, re- 
stricting instalment terms and bank 
loans, raising the income and sales 
taxes, and discouraging non-socially- 
useful business expansion by deferring 
depreciation write-offs for tax pur- 
poses on new capital expenditures. No 
doubt these restrictions at least con- 
tributed to slowing down the public’s 
buying. But the chief cause seems to 
have been the elimination of the fear 
of shortages. In spite of the demands 
of defence, the supply of consumer 
goods has been maintained. 

This adequacy of consumer goods 
seems likely to extend well into 1952. 
But consumer goods shortages may 
loom up again before the year is out. 
The reason is an acute shortage of 
steel, affecting a very wide range of 
products, and scarcities in varying in- 
tensity of many other materials. 

A year from now important new 
steel productive capacity will begin 
to be effective. But until then, the 
pinch on civilian goods manufactur- 
ers will be more severe than it has 
yet. 


Lynn Lake’s Metals 


TODAY most business activity that’s 
not directly related to defence seems 
to be declining. But it’s interesting 
to note that the new developments 
of our natural resources, which are 
promising to provide a substantially 
wider basis for our future prosperity, 
are going ahead vigorously on many 
fronts. One that has received less 
attention than others is the prepara- 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
























WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 





“...here’s a tip—try the NEW Black Horse Ale— 
the finest Dawes Ale in 140 years!” 
“A” 
~ NBH-9 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR HALF A CENTURY 


THINK A MOMENT... 


OF PLANS 
FOR TOMORROW 


I lanning to meet eventualities 
is a precaution worth taking, if not for yourself, 
for those who depend on you . . . there is no time 
like the present to get things done. 

The preparations which you make now for 
your own future and that of your family will afford 
led security in years to come, and give you 
satisfaction and peace of mind to-day. 
Your Investments, your Property, your Will 
—are they arranged to best advantage? We can be 
of assistance to you in considering these matters, 
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no expense. 


Let us analyze your Estate, review your 





nts and help you plan your Will. 
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tion for opening up the big nickel- 
copper deposit at Lynn Lake in 
northern Manitoba, at which produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in October 
1953. 

Construction of the Sherridon- 
Lynn Lake railway has little more 
than started but is being pushed. The 
primary aim is to make available the 
millions of tons of strategic metals 
proven at the new property, but the 
project means much to Manitoba and 
indeed to Canada in other ways, as 
the Winnipeg Tribune points out 
editorially. 

When Transport Minister Chevrier 
introduced the bill in the Commons 
for the construction of the railway, 
he said the railway means expenditure 
of $50 million by the mining com- 
pany, the CNR and the federal Gov- 
ernment; full development at Lynn 
Lake of a proven reserve of 14 mil- 
lion tons of strategic metals; estab- 
lishment of a mining plant and con- 
centrator employing 500 men and of 
a town of perhaps 2,500 population; 
establishment of a nickel refinery in 
Alberta) employing 100 men; con- 
struction of a 7,000 h.p. hydro- 
electric plant on the Laurie River, 
50 miles south of Lynn Lake, with 
a potential of 15,000 h.p. 

The cost of the railway is estimated 
at $1434 million, to which the mining 
company will contribute $5 million 
in annual payments of $350,000, in 
addition to paying regular freight 
rates. An estimate of traffic potential, 
Mr. Chevrier said, indicates that the 
CNR will net $244,000 annually on 
operation of the line, apart from the 
mining company’s annual payment. 


Exporters 


MEMBERS of the Canadian Export- 
ers’ Association expressed themselves 
strongly at the annual meeting regard- 
ing the bad effects of the government- 
al control of wheat marketing. This 
control, imposed as a war measure in 
1943 and extended to include oats and 
barley in 1948, has increasingly ob- 
structed the efforts of grain and flour 
exporters to Operate, members stated. 

The Association adopted a resolu- 
tion complaining that the simple pric- 
ing system reflecting supply and de- 
mand, formerly in use, had been dis 
placed by a host of arbitrary decrees 
which had actually restricted market 
ing; that the Canadian Wheat Board 
has practised discrimination in favor 
of overseas governments that have 
bulk-producing set-ups and against 
governments that have bought through 
private channels, and that the present 
Canadian sales method, in comparison 
with that of competing exporting 
countries, is unsuited to meet the con- 
ditions of the International Wheat 
Agreement. The resolution asked that 
corrective measures be taken before 
irreparable injury was done to Can- 
ada’s export trade in grain and grain 
products. 

Other resolutions asked that Ottawa 
press for U.S. implementation of the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1950, 
that Ottawa should allocate materials 
for goods to maintain export mark- 
ets, that the St. Lawrence Seaway be 
proceeded with and that every effort 
be made to develop new export mark- 
ets. 








C. PERCY ROBERTS 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


905 Bank of Montreal Bidg., Toronto } Ont. 
EM. 4-5305 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


Make a 
CHRISTMAS 
SPLASH 
with your 
New 


SPARKLETS 
REFILLABLE SYPHON 


It's. smart — and thrifty — to mak 
own soda in a Sparklets Syphon- 
Refilling takes next to no 







"ite 







time: fill with water, b 
‘charge’ with a ~ de 
Sparklets Bulb — Mg - 


and a syphon of ie 
fresh, zesty ‘soda’ 


is yours. 





Standard Wire 
Mesh Syphon, 
Chrome Top 
$17.50 


De Luxe Stream- 
line all-metal 
Chrome Syphon 
with tray $27.50 


Bulbs Box of 
12 — $1.75 


SPARKLETS 
OTT SYPHONS 


Canadian Distributors: 


PALMERS LIMITED, 
730 Wellington St., Montreal. 
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INSURANCE 


Rent Protection 


THE &’s were very proud of their 
sew cuplex. For years they had 
grimped and denied themselves in 
order ') buy their own home and they 
had decided on a duplex, reasoning 
that the income from the upper half 
yould help in amortizing the pay- 
ments. And, being careful people, they 
had teven the precaution of getting 
adequ.te fire insurance. 

The fire insurance came in handy 
when the top flat was partially de- 
strove’ by fire and helped in the cost 
of rebuilding. But they were deprived 
of rent income during the months 
that the top flat was uninhabitable 
and it was then that they heard of 
rentai insurance. 

Rental insurance corresponds to 
business interruption insurance and is 
designed to give protection for loss 
of rents if the premises are rendered 
untenantable due to fire or other 
cause 

It is not as widely or well known 
ay it might be and most property 
holders are probably under the mis- 
apprehension that it is applicable only 
to large apartment buildings. Actual- 
y, the rate is low enough, depending 
upon the fire rate of the building, 
that rental insurance should not be 
overlooked by owners of duplexes or 
flats 

The policy also includes the loss of 
rental value to a proprietor should he 
be occupying the premises himself and 
while there are variations, depending 
upon locations, the policies 
are generally based on the time nec- 
essary to rebuild. 

The importance of rental insur- 
ance Cannot be underestimated when 
ne considers the wide increase in the 
cost of building materials and labor. 
ltis not enough that one should have 
nly coverage against fire on the 
duilding and contents. It may be that 
the owner is dependent, to a certain 
extent, upon his rentals for part of 





lis income and if this income 1s cut 
ff or reduced, he might find himselt 


n serious financial straits. Rental in- 
can thus take up the slack 
luring that period when the building 
Sou habitable. 





Douglas R. Weston 
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—Chambers in Halifax Chronicle-Herald 


SPEAKING OF SPIRALS 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Annual Report of Board of Directors For the Year Ended August 31 1951 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Herewith is submitted on behalf of the Directors the Consolidated Bal- 
ance Sheet showing Assets and Liabilities of your Company and its Wholly 
Owned Subsidiary Companies at the close of the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1951, together with the Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss and 
Earned Surplus for that year. The books and accounts of the Company have 
been examined by your auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co., and their 
report is attached. 

The sum of $492,160.18 has been provided as an addition to the Reserve 
for Depreciation which now stands at $4,864,306.03, ans the plants and 
equipment of the Company throughout the country have been maintained in 
their usual good condition. 

All Inventories have been taken with care and have been priced on the 
basis of cost or market, whichever was lower 

Public demand for the Company's products continues to be most satisfac 
tory and the newer special lines of Kem-Tone and Kem-Glo have met with 
national consumer acceptance to the extent of a gallonage already running 
into several million, all of which has been built up over a period of only 
four or five years. This year we are introducing another new product, 
Super Kem-Tone, which will have national distribution and merchandising 
before the end of the calendar year and which we believe from bookings 
already received will meet with a similar good reception and success 

As a result of these activities once again your Company attained a record 
level in sales for the year, and the combined profit from operations amount 
ing to $3,163,770.58, before deductions for depreciation and other purposes, 
was also the highest in the history of the Company, in the face of con 
stantly increasing costs of doing business. Provisions for interest, deprecia- 
tion, etc., amounting to $1,055,660.32 brought the balance of earnings 


before income taxes to $2,116,700.26 Provision for taxes on income at 
$1,108,756.21 was over twice the amount provided a year ago. The bal 
ance, therefore, of net profit available for dividends amounted to $1,007, 
944.05 compared with $891,428.24 last year. These earnings would provide 
$29.12 per share on the Preferred Stock of the Company, and after payment 
of $7.00 per share on the Preferred Stock the remainder would provide 
$3.40 per share on the Ordinary Stock. 

Dividends were paid for the period on the Preferred Stock in the amount 
of $242,200.00 and on the Ordinary Stock in the amount of $280,900.00 

The Total Current Assets of the Company amounted to $15,678,966.70 
and Current Liabilities to $7,558,237.18, the balance of Net Current Assets 
thus being $8,120,729.52 an improvement of $579,316.72 during the year 

The Earned Surplus of the Company and its Wholly Owned Subsidiary 
Companies at August 31, 1951 amounted to $8,734,681.60 as compared with 
an Earned Surplus at August 31, 1950 of $8,249,837.55, an increase of 
$484,844.05 during the year. 

It is with deep regret that | record our loss through death in August last 
of Paul F. Sise, a member of the Board of Directors since 1935. He at al 
times faithfully discharged his duties in the service of the Company and his 
wise counsel and judgment will be greatly missed by his fellow Directors 

The personnel of your Company continues to operate with fine loyalty 
and efficiency and grateful thanks are extended to the staff throughout the 
country for this co-operation and support 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. W. STEUDEL 


Chairman 


Montreal, Que 
November 8, 1951 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—-AUGUST 31 1951 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 
Trade accounts receivable, less reserve 


193,042.89 Bank loans 
5,882,710.57 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


$ 3,600,000.00 


Trade accounts payable and 


Other accounts receivable . 284,271.42 accrued liabilities 2,724,867 .07 

Inventories of raw materials and supplies, income and other taxes 1,233,370.1 
goods in process and finished merchandise, On 
stated on the basis of the lower of cost $ 7,558,237.18 
or market 8,744,744.33 

Portion of excess profits tax recoverable 
in 1952 ae 70,759.35 

Insurance, taxes and other prepaid expenses 266,687.47 

Advertising stock, stationery, etc 236,750 


$15,678,966.70 


OTHER ASSETS: 
Sundry accounts receivable, including $4,180.29 





owing by shareholders = $ 62,739.08 

Unamortized royalty payment 28,292.37 9) 
INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO PARTLY 

OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Investments $ 30,775.20 

Advances 29,449.48 6 
INVESTMENT IN AND ADVANCES TO AFFILI 

ATED COMPANY 

Investment $ 200,000.00 

Advances 48,977.32 248 


CAPITAL ASSETS $13,052,424.66 
(Capital assets include land and buildings, 
leaseholds, machinery and equipment, to 
gether with formulae, trademarks and good 
will (carried on the books at $5,715,655.12 
acquired in 1911, at cost measured by the 
par value of bonds and the stated value of 
shares issued as consideration for such assets 
properties owned by three of the consolidat 
ed subsidiary companies are included on the 
basis of appraised values with subsequent 
additions at cost; other properties are in 
cluded at cost 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 4,364,306.03 8,188 
Note: The replacement value new, less depreciation, of land 
buildings, machinery and equipment of one of the consol 
dated subsidiaries as of August 31 1948 as reported by Do 
minion Appraisal Company Limited was $835,071.77; the 
replacement value new, less depreciation, of The Sherwin 
Williams Company of Canada, Limited and other consol 
dated subsidiaries as of June 30 1948 as reported by Cana 
dian Appraisal Co. Limited was $6,196,451.57 The tota 
replacement value new, less depreciation, based on these 
1948 appraisals was therefore $7,031,523.34 which is 
$4,559,059.83 in excess of the net amounts at which land 
buildings, machinery and equipment are ncluded under 
apital assets at August 3! 1951 





0.67 RESERVE FOR ALLOWANCES TO RETIRED EM 


PLOYEES . 20,000.00 








031.45 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital Stock— 
Seven per cent cumulative pre 
ferred— 
224.68 Authorized—40,000 shares of 
$100.00 eo. $4,000,000.00 
— 
ssued — 34,600 shares of 
977 32 $100.00 each $ 3,460,000.00 
No par value ordinary— 
Authorized—225,000 
shores 
Issued—224,720 
shares $4,494, 400.00 
Earned Surplus, 
per statement 
attached 8,734,681.60 13,229,081 .60 6,689 081.6 
| 
3 7 $24.267 8.7 
SIGNED ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD a 
NEWMAN, Direct 
A. SIMARD. Direc? 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31 1951 


Combined profit from operations, before provisions for depreciation a 
Add: Dividends from partly owned subsidiary companies 


Deduct 
Interest on bank loans 
Allowances paid to retired employees 


legal fees 
Remuneration of executive officers and directors’ fees 
Provision for depreciation 


Deduct: Provision for taxes on income 


Net profit for the year 
Earned surplus at August 3! 1950 


Deduct 
Dividends paid during the year 
Preferred—$7.00 per share 
Ordinary—$1.25 per share 


Earned surplus at August 3! 1951 


d other 


deductions shown below $ 


$ 2 4 g 
$ 295,338.4 
71,877.8 
11,234.5 
184,549 4 
492,160.1 5 66 
4 > A 7 A 
! 8,756 
$ 7,944 
8,249,837.55 
€ 0257 721 4 
$ 242,200.0¢ 
280,900.00 
$ 8,734,681 .6 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of The Sherwin-Williams 
at August 3) 1951 and the consolidated statement of profit and loss and earned surplus for the fiscal year ended on that date and have obtained cil the 


information and explanations which we have required. 


Company of Canada, Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary companies as 


In our opinion, the attached consolidated balance sheet and the related consolidated stotement of 


profit and ‘oss and earned surplus are properly drawn up so as to exhibita true and correct view of the state of the combined offoirs of The Sherwin-Wil 
liams Company of Canada, Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary companies as at August 31 1951 and the results of their operations for the yeor ended 
on that date, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 

We also report that earnings of the subsidiary companies not consolidated are included in the accompanying financial statements only to the extent of 


dividends received 


MONTREAL, October 17 1951 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors 


LLL LE CC ea 





34 December 1, 1951 SN 






120th Annual Statement 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 
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| CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 
| $15,000,000 

| CAPITAL PAID-UP RESERVE 
| $14,804,545 $29,609,091 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Condensed General Statement 
as at Slst October, 1951 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| | 

| 

ASSETS | 

Cash, clearings and due from banks .. $164,423,893.84 | 

Government and other public securities not | 

exceeding market value ; 223,872,345.38 | 

Other bonds and. stocks, not exceeding | 

market value pe warned enwas 6 23,819,511.54 

Gall loans (secured) Meise ke eae 33,266,903.10 | 

| 

| 

| 

RVR SRRINOS cde} wae ees pea ee 22 | 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts) 385.802.500.45 





Liabilities of customers under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra) .. 19.833.636.59 


2,455,725.59 
| Other assets Sil Pek. : 618,447.06 
$874.092.963.55 
LIABILITIES 
| Notes in circalation:. ....46 06s .00ss0ee«es $ 16,386.34 
\ Deposits $03.770.765.18 
Acceptancesand letters of creditoutstanding 19.833.636.59 
1] Other habilues ; jAapitbes 1.044,115.11 
| Capital paid-up Fae areeeseie ana ce ean nes 14. S04,545.85 
Reserve fund pats pcnace ls 29,009,091 ,72 


Dividends declared and unpaid , #83,195.5S 





ution 296,500.00 


Provision for extra distril 


Balance of protits, as per Profit and Loss 


é 


- 


3.004,727.18 


$874.092,.963.55 
GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in 
JAMAICA © CUBA © PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. NEW YORK, U.S.A 
108 Old Broad St 49 Wall St. 








™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


H. S. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
1N SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 











EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 





BUYERS’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 
tories for the difficulty. 

Just about anywhere the buyer 
looks he sees evidence of tremendous 
expansion of the nation’s productive 
capacity. This expansion may put a 
strain on existing materials and labor, 
but it won't be long before their in- 
creased output will be felt in the mar- 
ket. Who can be worried about an im- 
pending shortage of new cars, for in- 
stance, in the face of Ford of Can- 
ada’s beginning of a multi-million dol- 
lar new plant in Oakville, Ont., and 
its expansion of productive facilities 
in Windsor at the same time? Or 
aluminum, in the face of Alcan’s 
gigantic project in BC? Or iron and 
steel in the face of the 400-million- 
ton reserves in Ungava combined 
with the expansion of steel-making 
facilities to use the ore? 

Combine these prospects (which 
are by no means long-term ones) 
with today’s high prices, and you 
have one good “explanation of why 
buyers are waiting. They see the 
Canadian economic picture as one of 
tremendous expansion, geared to 
meet a three-fold demand. They see 
the probability that the military de- 
mand will be smaller a few years 
hence if they believe the West can 
successfully negotiate from strength 
with the Russians and so avoid 
World War III. They see a good 
chance that prices will drop before 
then, and very little chance that they 
will rise. They believe they have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by waiting. 


WHAT about Canadians as_ sellers? 
Mainly, they have the past as a guide. 
Fighting a modern war, or even pre- 
paring for it, puts a tremendous 
Strain on an economy. And looking 
at the world realistically, the sellers 
see little reason for believing or hop- 
ing that the need to rearm will dim- 
inish. 

As for the greatly expanded pro- 
ductive capacity, they can see de- 
mand in Canada expanding at as 
great or perhaps greater a rate. Quite 
apart from the array of development 
programs that the country is about to 
undertake, the growing population 
has needs that have to be filled. In 


ds 
ee 


MARKET BACK? 


terms of immigration alone, there are 
1,000 new customers a day. 

The other important consi ration 
is the fact that the economic. of , 
country like Canada can’t be consid. 
ered in isolation from the resi of the 
world; while our own productive 3. 
pacity may justify Hopes for 4 grag. 
ual thickening up of inflated Cana. 
dian dollars, influences from the reg 
of the world work in the 'PPosite 
direction. This is not only a matter 
of inflated prices for certain of oy 
imported raw materials. We have as. 
sumed a share of the responsibility 
for the economic development of 
underprivileged countries, and while 
this will eventually yield dividends jp 
the form of increased world produc. 
tion, it will place added demands op 
our productive power for a period of 
at least two or three years. 

In view of these indicators, the 
seller has no reason to panic. In- 
dividual cases of price cutting ippear, 
but so far these are just a jog, not 
the beginning of a change in the price 
trend. They are the result of a local 


development—such as a sudden need | 


for cash—not the result of pressure 
overall. 


THE SELLER has had to pay high 
prices to acquire or produce the 
goods he is selling; he can be expect: 
ed to hold out for high prices as long 
as he possibly can. 


So the comparative lull on the 


market doesn’t yet represent the be- 
ginning of a substantial drop in the 
cost of living. It could if the sellers 
panic, but since there are as manv 
factors supporting present prices as 
there are working to undermine them 
they are not likely to do that 
Meanwhile, it appears prices rose 
too high too quickly after the Korean 
War started, and they will have t 
stay where they are for a while unti 
the buyers catch up with them 
psychologically. By the time thal 


happens, there will probably be | 


enough pressure to hold them where 
they are, but yet not enough to force 
them up any further. We will be 
dealing in realities then, not expecta- 
tions. And North American produc: 
tive power is an encouraging reality 


~™ 





—Ont. Hyco News 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC power, though pressed by demand, paces industrial growth 
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PEOPLE 


PIONEER FOR POETRY 


by C rothy Livesay 


, Ri CORD among the little maga- 
Canada has been established 
yy “Contemporary Verse,” which cele- 
spate. its tenth year of life this last 
Octo Without subsidization and 
without falling into debt, the 
tle quarterly has continued to 





sub poetry, depending only on its 
ubs. bers and a few publishers’ ad 

vents. The high standard ot 
joetr. has not wavered and vet many 

poets have gained entrance on 
¢ ength of merit. P. K. Page, 
lame» Reaney and Raymond Soustet 
ong those who owe their first 
igement to the editor, Alan 
Cra \ 

| retired lawver, blind = since 

933. is the spark that keeps “Con- 
iry Verse” alive and vital, so 
itics like Lister Sinclair say it 
best magazine in Canada, little 
if the consistent merit of its 
ts be the sole criterion.” 

Alin Crawley lives with his. wite 
vuinger son, Michael, high on 
ky hill of Caulfield, BC, direct 
osite Vancouver's Point Grey 

Here come letters, poems and visitors 
Many parts of the English-speak- 
rid. Poems are read to Alan 
en re-typed by him in braille 
he likes best he memorizes: 
to use In “speaking poetry” to 
» and groups. Others he selects 

nert issue ot Contemporary 

Vers Sull others he must reject, 

he does firmly and kindly 
with a critical appraisal that ts 

) to the poet concerned 

lay there is probably no other 

an critic who knows more 
the condition of our poetry 
ire dull days.” he will admit, 

l@ upsurge of new poets and 

etry during the war years: “but 

no reason to give up.” Alan 

.S brief to the Roval Commis 

the Arts. Letters and Sciences 

his full Knowledge of the 
situation in Canada to the fore 


\ vhen he suggested that poets 


rg 





ALAN RAWLEY’S “Contemporary Verse 
F pal outlet for Canadian poetry 


should be subsidized by fellowships 
and endowments it was because he 
knew that encouragement does won- 
ders for young poets. He cannot pay 
them himself for their poems; so he 


For taking color pictures... 


Kodak Signet 35 Camera—$125— Kodak’s newest 
color camera with Kodak’s finest lens. Famed as 
“tops” in many photographic fields, the 

Kodak Ektar Lens (f/3.5) is now available in a 





















CANADIAN KODAK 


would like to see their talent recog- 
nized and encouraged through a trust 
fund, a board of men and women 
representing the arts. But in the mean- 
time, he is not giving in! Working 
away on his braille typewriter he 
keeps his end up: a pioneer for 
poetry 


APPOINTMENTS: Tuomas A. 
STONE, Canadian Minister to Sweden, 
is now Chairman of the UN Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee. 


moderately priced 35mm. 
camera with modern lux- 
ury features. Flasholder 
with guard, $13.70. 


For showing color pictures... 


SN December 1, 1951 


Stone was proposed by _ British 
Foreign Secretary ANTHONY EDEN; 
seconded by the Swedish delegation. 


® New Chairman of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce is RENE 
PERRAULT of Montreal. Chairman 
Perrault served in the First World 
War: is a graduate of McGill. 


@ The first Canadian to win the 
Gilbreth medal for “outstanding con- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 










Kodak Pony 135 Camera—$44.25— More and more 
folks are asking for Kodak’s budget-model color 
camera. And they’re getting the most gorgeous 
color slides you could ever want. They project 
beautifully . .. or make wonderful big color 
prints. Flasholder with guard, $13.70. 





Kodaslide Table Viewer 4X—$71—Here’s 
where all good color slides hope to end up ...ina 
modern Kodaslide Table Viewer. 4X model com- 


bines projector and screen in one compact unit. 
Shows color slides, enlarged more than four times, « 
crisp and brilliant even in a fully lighted room. 


Kodaslide Merit Projector— 
$36.50— Your color fan is sure 


Shows color slides crisply and 
brilliantly —as big as life and 


jiggleproof slide feeding. 


Prices are subject to change 
without notice. 


CO., LIMITED, Toronto 9, Ontario 


to go for this Kodaslide Projector. 


just as beautiful. Has new-type 














Kodak 


TRADE MARK 
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celebrations. A pertect time 


vou ll bye proud tO SCTVE wee 


Coronation. A product 


itillerv. Coronation 1s 


NEXT TIME YOU ENTERTAIN... SERVE CORONATION 











Whether vour team wins or 


yin the after-game 


for a distinguished whisky 


| 
{ Canada s oldest 


hisky wath 


MUSIC 


THE NEW RECORDS 


HELEN TRAUBEL SINGS WAGNER. 
“Narration and Curse” and “Love 
Death” (Tristan and Isolde); “Elisa- 
beth’s Prayer” (Tannhauser); “Euch 
luften die mein Klagen” (Lohengrin). 
Miss Traubel is in excellent voice 
(and showing decided improvement 
on her Columbia recording of the 
Liebestod made some time ago). 
Flagstad men will find Traubel lack- 
ing in the dynamism and sheer force 
of their favorite but Traubel has the 
advantage of as fine a recording as 
seems possible. (RCA Victor—33 
DAP 7122). 


BUNNY BERIGAN PLAYS AGAIN. Old 
well-known jazz classics by the trum- 
pet virtuoso whose career had all the 
sadness and triumph of his somewhat 
frenzied profession. Everybody knows 
Berigan’s version of “I Can't Get 
Started”; but such lesser known num- 
bers as “Jelly Roll Blues”, “High So- 
ciety” reveal his magnificent horn- 
work to better advantage. There are 
eight numbers, all of historic signifi- 
cance. The recording can’t be judged 
by present-day standards since these 
are all transfers to LP from matrices 
made before 1939. (RCA_ Victor 
a5——eP? 1003). 


GENIUS AT THE KEYBOARD. A “gim- 
mick” record with some. didactic 
value, this is another of Victor’s “Im- 
mortal Performance” series and pre- 
sents Pachmann, Paderewski, Pro- 
kofieff. Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, 
Schweitzer playing sometimes their 
own, sometimes other composers’ 
works. Recordingwise, it represents 
a technical tour de force since some 
of the performances had to come off 
the old cylinders. (RCA Victor—-33 
ECT (000). 


MIRACLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
immediately. During the depression 
Regina businessmen would dodge 
meeting the priest, knowing that 
otherwise they'd be beguiled into 
generosity in spite of themselves. Yet, 
to a man, they agree that Pere has 
never asked anything for himself. 

But dearer to Pére’s heart than any 
other contributions are the slender 
donations from former students. One, 
a reporter, sent him $2 a week for 
vears. Now, with a better-paying job, 
it's $5. Students may borrow from 
Pére with the same ease as he bor- 
rows from them. Money means little 
to Athol Murray. 

And his students are hand-picked. 
Going through a sheaf of applications, 
he knows the Arts course must be 
limited to around 50, and 8-10 of 
them girls. The selection is a prayer- 
ful matter. He isn’t interested in their 
ability to pay their tuition fees, but in 
their mental stature. 

A fantastic feature about this shoe- 
string college, of which Pére is Presi- 
dent, is that although it operates with- 
out a budget (it never knows what it 
will have to spend) yet it grants 
scholarships to outstanding students. 


SERENADE FOR STRINGS, O 
Dvorak. The Berlin” Philhary. sp; 
Chamber Orchestra under Hans yon 
Benda realize the haunting tend 


SS 
of this lovely work. Sensitivity ap. jp- 
tense feeling throughout. On the 
other side, Tchaikovsky’s Serer in 


C Major with Mengelberg anv the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw ©». hes- 


tra. Mengelberg’s reading seem. thin 
and taut against last year’s issi « of 
Koussevitsky and the Boston m- 
phony Orchestra (Victor ’M 
1346) but the Mengelberg version js 


better recorded. (Capitol 
P8060). 

EIN HELDENLEBEN——Strauss. Richard 
Strauss’ extraordinarily megaloninia 
work has had three pressings the 
last three years (besides this 
Reiner with Pittsburgh SO; Beecham 
with Royal Philharmonic Orchestra) 
In this version Mengelberg, to whom 
the work was dedicated and who be. 
lieves in the music enough to rise 
above its lapses in good taste, gives 
feeling interpretation that is f of 
color. Recording: it’s a Tell 
transfer from matrix made during the 
war: LP has improved the q 
tremendously. (Capitol—33—P30]3), 
MENGELBERG CONDUCTING More 
Telfunken transfers of short works 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Mengelberg. Brahms’ 
Tragic Overture occupies one side 
and is given a heavy-handed treat 
ment in the beginning but which 
brightens richly as the performance 
progresses. On the other side: Schu- 
bert’s Overture to Rosamunde; Bee- 
thoven’s Prometheus (Overture, Al 
legretto and Finale) and = Turkish 
March. The recording is crisp, i 
and precise. (Capitol——33—PS8078) 


OF SHACK COLLEGE 


One such girl is attending th 








versity of Toronto on a_ sch 1} 
from Notre Dame. Pére can't b to 
see talents wasted or misapplies 
Another student, older than 
has twice had to break off his « Se 
to work in Flin Flon’s mines, to sup 
port his fatherless brothers a SIS- 
ters. But he’s back at Notre me 
again this vear. Notre Dame ins 
character-building. Slackers just 
endure the spartan régime. 


Instructors are priests, nut nd 
laymen, all with university d es 
Pere lectures in logic, aesthetic nd 
metaphysics. Even to brush shor ders 


with him is to catch a little his 
vision, to recognize, if brief the 
actual joy of study. 

And his students don’t take ms 
of notes. They learn to think eV 
sit huddled in their heavy c 
Lane Hall classrooms while b! 
sift in over the worn doorste sul 
they keep on coming back for e 

“They'll probably never m 
million dollars,” says Father ( 
Murray. “But thev ll be fitted t ce 
life, because they are whole mei 
cause they have learned to 1k 
through to a conclusion.” 


‘= 
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by R 








Vhen they're partly 


2LD OF WOMEN 





THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER 


=ne Palmatier 


INSETTIAS are blooming in 
rists’ windows, certain sign 
at Christmastime is near. For 
insettia, warmly bright as the 
spirit, has become a Yuletide 
of the New World. 
little more than a century and 
ter since this plant with green, 
shaped leaves and flame-red, 
ke bracts was carried home 
Mexico by Joel Rob- 
Poinsett, first United 
minister to that coun- 
t, today, it is this con- 
s number one Christ- 
‘lant. 
anada, from the Dale 
at Brampton, Ontario, 
incidentally North 
ca’s largest green- 
s—thousands of potted poinset- 
rry cheer, east as far as New- 


land and west as far as Sas- 


wan 
eration poinsettia” 
ind continues for nine months 
gating gets under way about 
when row after row of cuttings 


begins in 


tarted in sand-filled “benches.” 


rooted, these cuttings are 


ted in pots and a fresh supply 


nto the benches. This procedure 


ted at intervals during the sum- 
idds up to a variety of sizes tor 


hristmas pots, or “pans.” 

grown the 
re ‘pinched off’,” we were told 
makes the plants branch out 


produce more blooms. 


GROWERS use cuttings from 


own propagating stock — huge, 


ike plants several feet high. But 
import them by air from Cali- 
and Florida. 


es. | have grown pink poinset- 


and white ones, too,” said poin- 
minded John Argall, who pro- 
some thousands of the plants 
in his Toronto greenhouses and 
es many of the city’s florists 
ictually, thev're more for ‘show’ 
ses. Buyers prefer the red ones.” 
he beginning this business was 
local-cut-flower affair. Then. 
demand for the Christmas 
steadily increased, Paul Ecke 
California poinsettia grower 
1 to develop it into a green 
potted-plant industry 
poinsettia 1s a native of south- 
xico and South America. But 
‘Ss well also in some of the 
United States. Paul Ecke. 
S been selecting and improving 
tas for more than thirty-five 
found it was feasible to grow 
)pagating stock out-of-doors in 
n California and then to ship 
S to greenhouses. Here, with 
and other conditions con- 
by the grower, the plants 
be grown on and bloom for 
nas would be assured. Today 
poinsettias are available for 
liday season all over the con- 


Poinsett first saw the “painted 


or flor de fuego (fire flower) 





as the Mexicans call it, during the 
Christmas season of 1882. An ardent 
botanist, he was delighted and in- 
trigued with the plant’s deep green 
foliage and brilliant, flower-like bracts 
(the actual flower is only a tiny por- 
tion in the centre of the bracts). And 
when he returned to the United States 
in 1823 he took several cuttings of it 
with him. 

These he later propagated 
at his South Carolina planta- 
tion. He also brought the 
plant to the attention of bot- 
anists and nurserymen and 
sent cuttings to friends in 
various parts of the country. 

In Mexico, the poinsettia 
is used to adorn cathedrals, 
churches and homes of rich 
and poor alike. And, when decorat- 
ing Holy Crib which most Mexican 
families have in their home during 
Christmas week, it is known as Flow- 
er of Christmas 

Legend says that. long ago, the 
poinsettia was a plain and unattrac- 
tive weed growing by the wayside 
Then, one Christmas Eve. a poor little 
Mexican girl stood outside the Cathe- 
dral door watching the worshippers 
enter, all carrying gifts for the Holy 
Mother and Child. Grieving because 
she had no gift, Marie suddenly no- 
ticed the tall green weeds growing 
nearby. Gathering a few she went into 
the Cathedral and slowly walked to- 
wards the altar. As she passed down 
the aisle each weed was tipped with 
flaming radiance. And. because of 
this, the plant has still another name: 
Flower of the Blessed Night. | 

But, bv whatever name it is known, 
this scarlet Christmas flower spells 
cheer in shop windows and in 
homes; on gay holiday wrappings and 
on greeting cards. 


@ Four “femmes” and one man won 
scholarships awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Music, Brandon College. All 
are Manitoba students. JUNE STEVEN- 
SON Of Wawanesa won two scholar 
ships. Diane MacDonatp of Sanford 
and Joyce PARTRIDGE of Fort Garry 





re > wort \ > ] ) \ roiled 
shure one, with Jovce also awarded a 
! r > ] r the } yor , 
silver medal for the h marks in 
Grade 9 piano in the ince: and 


JEAN UNicuMe of Brandon won 
} 1 


scholarship and a medal for Grade 


piano top marks 
ple pm 


@ St. Lambert. a Montreal suburb, ts 
so proud of localite CLAIRE DUCHES 
NEAU that it contributed $1,000 to 
wards her jaunt to London. England 
for further 
Claire won a 1949 scholarship on 
radio’s “Singing Stars” program and 


was winner of “Les Futures Etoilees 


vocal studies 


Soprano 


program 


@® Over in the Orchid Room, a May 
fair night club, is Toronto-born 


GWEN Dante, daughter of the late 


Ernest Dainty Gwen Is a “point- 
singer’”— speaks almost as much as 


she sings. Gwen first appeared in Lon- 
don with the Canadian Army Show; 
has done theatre work in Canada 
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a v BLUE GRASS IGLOO oC x 
star-studded, frosty arctic igioo = 
—its red door opens to reveo 
c bottle of Biue Grass Sachet 
Powder together with c 
precious jewel-topped Per 


fumair in the same wonderf 


Blue Grass $6.50 





- 


Ps 
” 


x CHRISTMAS BOOT... the 
traditional crimson boot... with 
. perky toe and silver cord lace 
. its beauty booty a 4-oz. 
x bottle of Blue Grass Flower 
Mist and a jewel-topped 


Perfumair in classic Blue Grass 
Perfume .. . $5.50 





SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO 
STE And At Smartest Shops In Every Town we 








Book your winter holiday now... 

NASSAT 
BARBADOS 

fiméie j 


BAVEAICA 
Siikeds 


J, anf / bithi Af 


KI ngsdale 6984 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


NO SERVICE CHARGE 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO Monoge 


Pe de et ia i ith tisha tsciictlaisimaniaainagl mann nn~n~ns 





ae 
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IND YOUR OWN BUSINES 


by Mona Clark 


~N THIS COUNTRY you need not be afraid. 
It was one of those rare moments on a train 
when both engine and chatter come to a full 
stop. So everyone in the chair car could hear 
those words, spoken softly by a woman with just 


wee 


a trace of accent 

“In Prague,” she went on, “I was twice in the 
Underground. It was so terrible I try not to re- 
member but it taught courage. Now—I have a 
business, so small but all my own. It is near Nia- 
gara. Mostly it goes well but sometimes not— 
anyway, I am not afraid.” 

That was all I heard because the engine began 
to chortle again and the man in the next chair took 
up his incessant coughing. 

Ever since that morning nearly two months ago 
on a Montreal-to-Halifax CNR train, I have been 
thinkmg about this woman. In fact she started 
me pondering why there are not more of us Cana- 
dian women in businesses of our own. If this 
country is that good, then why don’t we know 
about it? 

I have even been trying to study records. First 
[ went to the Canadian Government’s Bureau of 
Statistics but found I would have to wait until the 
1951 census was completed. At that they wouldn't 
be prepared to give me a breakdown on the num- 
ber of private enterprises—male and the number 


—female 


STATISTICIANS Of several Provincial Governments 
couldn't help because it hasn’t yet occurred to 
them to keep files on this subject extraordinaire. 
Nor are there any such municipal records. So I 
was driven to the banks, then to loan companies 
and finally—if you can bear it—to organizations 
of Gallup-poll ilk. 

So far my figures are not conclusive, but they 
seem accurate enough to satisfy all but the statisti- 
cal mind. In the four largest cities across Canada, 
the number of women who have founded and are 
operating their own ventures is somewhere between 
four and five per cent of our total commercial 
enterprises. Across the country this percentage 
drops to less than 3 per cent 

After that I really got my teeth into a one- 
woman research. 

‘What percentage of women have failed in busi- 
ness in the past 10 to IS years?” 

The cagey bankers said even less than 2 per cent, 
the poll specialists thought less than 1 per cent. In 
my survey I wasn’t able to find one loan company 
that hesitated to lend money to a woman if she 
could show reasonable credentials. 


OPERATING ON HER OWN is, tO a WOman’s mind, 
such a gargantuan affair that she climbs into every 
suggested pitfall and tries it on for size before 
she takes the leap That's one important reason 
why she makes a go of it 

Another is fear—fear of failure. She sticks it 
ut against big odds Two of my banking author- 
ities and three of the loan companies think it would 
be good for this country—have a steadying effect 

if more women invested themselves in industry. 

But all this was only a preliminary to my real 
I then began to trail women employees 
yf the upper brackets. In general my question 
was, “You have experience, you have responsibility 
yet you can’t go much farther—this being a man’s 
world of business—so why don’t you start out on 
your own?” I was amazed to discover that 65 
per cent of those women had thought of it seriously 
but had stumbled at the first hurdle: the courage 
to try. 

That I can understand: it was the way with me 


Canvass 





—Raiph Greenh 


PLANNING THE NEXT ISSUE in the Gossip! office: Miss Clark and two assistants, Mrs. George Ayleswortt 
|., and Mrs. Delorma Brown. In the background, photo of Gossip! co-founder, the late W. B. Ferguson 


Twenty-six years ago when the idea first came 
to me that advertising might be written in story 
form as a variant from display advertising, 1 
searched a long time before I found a man who had 
the faith in me that I lacked in myself. To begin 
entirely alone did not even occur to me. Both 
young, both unwise in publishing ways, we started 
the publication, Gossip! 

It wasn’t tor many months that I knew he had 
less capital and less experience than I had. But 
what did he have? Courage, that’s all. 

There are still women who think that women 
should have equal pay for equal responsibility and 
experience. They won't face the truth that if 
they stay underfoot in a business that’s been start- 
ed, managed and manned by men, they haven't 
a chance for the reason that men won't have it— 
simple as that. 


SO THOSE WOMEN go round with their lips in a 
firm, straight, injured line. Well, they might as 
well loosen their lips. It will never be any other 
way and let us be glad of it. If men should give 
way on their last battlefront, we shall have lost 
something we will both regret. The male book- 
keeper thinks he should be better paid than his 
female counterpart at the next desk, he who runs 
an elevator expects more take-home money than 
the woman on the next shift. And every news- 
paper man in the world is dead certain he’s worth 
more than any woman reporter. By and large 
they're quite right, for men do the job better. 

Now, please, give me air so I can explain! I do 
think that, by and large, vear in and year out, 


men are better employees, better executives. And 
history shows that they only have reached the top 
in all fields open to both sexes. Who are the 
great and famous?—Socrates, Shakespeare, Bee- 
thoven, Edison, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Michae 
Angelo—all men. No woman has yet run second 
or even third in the arts and sciences. And the 
world’s great cooks are all men. 

It’s only where we have the contest to ourselves 
that we can show firsts, only then can we oast 
of Pavlova, Sarah Bernhardt and Jenny Li 


SO WHY TRY TO COMPETE? Why stay in what ¢ 
man considers his business when you can| wit 
There are so many unexplored fields tha! are 
suited to women’s capacities and _ talents And 
there are plenty of others which belong to ther 
sex, where 4 woman meets a man in fair compe 
tion with no give or take on either side. 

The bookkeeper I mentioned, the elevator a0 
and the newspaper writer harbor no grudge a. vnst 
the woman who goes out and sells life insur ‘nce 
or opens her own shop, or tries out pig far ving 
They seem to grin and like it. It’s when she 
muscles in on his set-up that she can go on) “ 
far and her pay check can’t even go that far 

The woman who has had the right kind ex 
perience, who can get along with people, wh. 4s 
learned to climb over the mounds of deta! ‘hal 
bog us females down, and who has the sens: (0 
allow herself a certain percentage of errors © ith- 
out having breakdowns, that woman, I do believe 
can run her own business. 

In this country she need not be afraid. 


¢ 
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News 


, sE L’ESPERANCE of New 
Vork s in Toronto for the Royal 
winter Fair. An amazing woman: 


gated ‘he first preventive cancer 
sinic i) North America—probably in 

wo. d—and now is a horse wom- 

37 she opened her detection 
slinic eight months found 5 can- 
ers 75 supposedly well women. 
The ne.’ vear 165 women came to the 
dinic; '.e third year, 300. 


Ther she opened a clinic in NY’s 
Meme Hospital—*‘about as big as 
n over-sized telephone booth,” is her 
jescrip:.on. Then her mother died of 


nd she and her sister gave a 





§150.0) clinic to the hospital. Last 
ear o\.r 3,000 new cases were exam- 
ned 000 made return visits. Dr. 


'Espe’ ance feels that the time is now 
eadv ‘or the general practitioner to 
ke the load of the return visits. 

Two vears ago a detection clinic 
yas opened in Toronto; there are two 
2 Montreal, under Dr. ELEANOR PER- 
vaL about whom Dr. L’Esperance 
said have heard she is the out- 


gandine radiologist in the U.S. and 


Now as to Dr. L’Esperance’s new 
ve—horses. It’s an old one, really 
ye was brought up on a farm. But 
the war when gasoline was 
she bought a horse, ‘“Prin- 


1 





ss.” and a surrey for her suburban 
%lham Manor home. A few vears 
0, under medical advice, Dr. L’Es- 


xrance had to ease up her work. So 


h ded to interest herself in 
rses: has seven. She takes them to 
Fairs ymetimes drives in the ring 


rrself. She brought two to Toronto 


4nd “Princess” always comes along 













CLIMBS in the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


By Frank S. Smythe 


Ar enthralling book that tells 
ersonal experiences, per 

8 feelings; of the great 
ntain ascents and untrod 
summits; of the spirit of 
wild and lonely Canadian 
Nth West. Illustrated by the 
of over two thousand 
graphs, this is truly a 
rkable book and a lasting 
rial to the most famous 

odern mountaineers. 


Price $6.00 


-T ALL BOOK STORES 


eae a Ti 





About Women 


so she won't be lonesome—although 
she is never shown 


@ The first woman member of the 
Ontario Command of the Canadian 
Legion was elected recently. She is 
Mrs. E. W. BUTTERWORTH of Hamil- 
ton. Delegates from women’s Legion 
branches in Ontario selected her to 
represent the views of women veterans 
on the Executive. She is a Past Presi- 
dent of the Centennial Legion branch 
Hamilton 





THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


@® LAURETTA THISTLE, drama critic of 
The Evening Citizen, Ottawa, dropped 
in to see us recently; told us that 
Viennese singer IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
didn’t make her Canadian debut un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s 
Musical Club of Toronto as we stated 
but under that of the Ottawa Morning 
Musical Club. Seems she was schedul- 
ed to make her first Canadian appear- 
ance in Toronto; then went to Ottawa 
first as replacement for another artist 
We also heard from Mrs. ROBERT 
FLEMING of Ottawa to the same ef- 
fect. Oddly, the Ottawa Morning 


Music Club meets at night: has for 








YOUR TELEPHONE is one 


f your 


iten 


is much as most other things. 
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the last six or so years, but still re 
tains old name for sentimental rea- 
sons 
@ The Dean of Women, University 


of Manitoba, got herself an 
She’s ALLISON MALCOLM, a 


assistant 


"49 U of 


M grad: was lady stick of her faculty 


CONTINUED ON 


PAGI 


= 








that takes a 


budget than it used to. Its cost 


CHESTERFIEL 


FOR SALE - 


built Down Cushions — Wainut 
Made t& 
May be seen by 


SATURDAY NIGHT BOX No 


] + 
smaiier part 





hast fone up 


In another way. too. the telephone is bigger value toda 


before. Now you ca 


than 


people as you could tet 


ever 


are being installed every day. 


If vou haven't service 


reat 


n twice as 


many 


vears ago and more telephones 


we want you to know we're work- 


ing at it. Your place on the list is being protected and your 


telephone will be installed 


just as soon as possible. 


COMPARE THESE PRICE INCREASES DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


Telephone service is one of today’s best buys 








$400.00 


Genuine Red Leather. Rawlinson Custom- 


Feet 


Order for Professional Office 
Appointmen 


261 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING DRUG AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES. 
~~ F046 2 ON 


feboard with hand 


n to your 


“Those With Discriminating “Jaste 


arricd Out in either 
ep rich finish meet 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 





CONCERNING FOOD 





MONEY-MAKING DISHES 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


THIS is the time of year when ambi- 
tious ladies of the parish, and other 
groups Out to raise money, start on 
their winter program. Suppers, lunch- 
eons and teas bring shekels to the 
“worthy cause.” Hows and whys of 
cooking and serving these functions 
are different for each organization, 
but the resulting fare is worthy of high 
praise. 

Here are some recipes which may 
be useful for such occasions. First is 
a casserole dish which would be ex- 
cellent for a potluck luncheon. It’s a 
combination of zesty ingredients, will 
serve 12 to 14 people and really 


move meat from bones; take ./{ 

and put through food chop; 

meat in good sized pieces. 
Strain broth but do not skin off fat 

unless there is a lot. Measure broth 

and add boiling water to make 7 cups, 

Reheat liquid add salt to taste and ad 

1 pound of fine noodles or spaghetti, 

Cook stirring occasionally 15-20 mine 

utes or until noodles are tender and 

broth almost absorbed. 

tbsp. butter 

large onions minced 

green pepper minced a 

tbsp. flour 

*1-28 oz. can tomatoes (sieved) @ £ 








trom br ww 








stretches a boiling fowl. Guaranteed 1-20 oz. can peas, drainc C 
to be successful. 1-16 oz. can whole kerne! corn 
drained 

Potluck Casserole | can mushroom pieces. drained | 

1-5 lb. boiling fowl 12 Ib. grated nippy chees 

Boiling water Sauté onions and green p 

| stalk celery diced butter for 5 minutes; blend 

| tsp. monosodium glutamate add sieved tomatoes and coo} 

12 tsp. salt constantly until thickened. S 

Disjoint chicken, wash and place in taste. Add to this sauce the chicken, 

a large kettle and barely cover with chicken skin, noodles, peas, corn and] 
water. Add remaining ingredients, mushrooms and half the cheese. Res 
cover and simmer 242-3 hours or until season to taste. Turn into greased cas¢ 
tender. Or cook in pressure cooker seroles and sprinkle with remaining 
using | cup water and cook at 10 Ibs. cheese. Cover (use aluminum foil if : 
pressure | hour. Let cool in broth. Re- no cover) and bake at 325 F for 45 ; 
BRAIN-TEASER ; 





A BIT OF A STINGER 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1. They may be slow to get wise. (4) 
3. Humbugs (10) 





10. A wreath of holly-would suit Judy. (7) 

11. An erne’s trap. (7 

12. For practising golf in lodgings? (4-4) 

13. It will be half-blind, as it were (5) 

15 whereas Hat is blessed with perfect 
sight. (5) 

16. It makes the trumpeter swell so! (9 

18. Satan and Santa Claus, for example. (9 


20. Cooped up, its only pleasure is to eat! (5) 
22. An extra day makes them leap ahead. (5) 
24. Wears out less quickly when turned. (8) 
27. Adapt a gardener of French extraction 








28 lad bear to be a great lover? (7 
29 the waiter hopes to when 
10) 

30 
DOWN 
1 ent 4 














2. She rocked’ them in the cr { theg 
deep. (7) 

4. We're getting it by the minu 

5. Victoria B.B. (5,4) 

6. Don't get let in for a wrong 

7. The delivery man, as it we let 
speech-less by its ending. (7 

8. No can. (10) 

9. The last word in shafts. (8 














14. To Tristram it was an ordeal t 
beers (10) 
16. Ginger, malt and hops are parts 
of 14. (9) | 
17. Looked at a rooster. (8) ) 
19. Mertification sets in when ¢t 33 
woman takes gin! (7) ? 
21 » has what it needs to put er f 
23. Playwright who rewrote the Auld ‘ 
Lang 5 ' 
25. Freigh or just a bum-boat 
who came to dinr Q s 





26 The ma 
\ him behind! (4 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACRO 











10 


18 








26. Thor 
27. Reservat 


DOW * 


1. Puget 

2. Pontiac 

3. Ogre 

4. Pocahont 
5. Allowed 

5. Emigrate 
Wood cary 
9. Medicine 
12. Pleasante! 
14. Red peppe 
18. Patrons 
20. A priori 
23. Ibsen ee 
24. Stoa ce 








sneeeneet 


185) 








1 | 





ASSORTED 
He 3 
(vcktard BIscuits 


4n Fnimelled Drum containing 8 oz. 
assorted savoury biscuits suitable 
rser. ing with cocktails. 95c. 

Twigiets—Crisp, thin ‘twigs’? with 
piqvant, savoury flavour—6 oz. in 

Fname!led Drum. 98c. 

Cheese Wafer Sticks—Thin, crisp, 








sucks" with cheese filling—6'% oz. 
o Enamelled Drum. 79c. 

Cheeselets—Light, cheese flavoured 

2 wafers—9'% oz. in 

‘ t r Enamelled Drum. 97c. 

Gr yy Cheddar Sandwich 

ri \e —A cheese sandwich 

4 biscuit. Comes in 8 oz. 

Sa ‘Evercrisp” Airtight 


& Mtr. Frean 


packets. 41¢ 


MADE BY 


PEEK FREAN’S 
eons Eine ; 


NGLISH 









ST. THOMAS 
ONTARIO 


Founded 
In 1877 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


\ stablished school for girls with 

excellent Staff. 

lnspecied courses in High School to Grade 

XIII, Secretarial, Music, Home Economics 

Art uerior Decoration, Dress Design, 

Dramicie Art and Expression. 

ent includes modern classrooms and 

ries, gymnasium, swimming pool, 

il Chapel. 

will reopen after Christmas on 
siay, January 3rd, 1952. For illus- 

trated prospectus address the Principal. 


Rev. P. §. Dobson, M.A., (Oxon), D.D. 
St. Thomas, Ontario 











CHANTECLER 
of Canada's Outstanding 
Resort Hotels” 


miles north of Montreal 
The Laurentian Mountains 


le daily rates, $9-$16.50, include 


“als. Our all-inclusive, snow-holiday 


Weeks re attractive to individuals, fam- 


groups of friends—$69-$83 


Why oot plan to spend Christmas with 


NQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
Box 170, Ste-Adéle, Québec 


Thompson A. Emile Marin 


lent Manager 


— 








minutes. Uncover and bake 15 min- 
utes longer. P.S. This is a good dish 
for an after-the-game supper. Make 
ahead of time and reheat. 

(In place of 3 cups, approximately, 
of sieved tomatoes, if desired, make 
up 3 cups of liquid using drained 
vegetable liquor and milk.) 


Club Marble Cake 


This is a quick-to-make cake on the 
large scale. 

You will need | package each of 
white cake and chocolate cake mix. 
Prepare a 13 x 8 x 2 cake pan as 
directed on package (grease or line 
with wax paper). Make up white cake 
(as directed) and pour into prepared 
cake pan. Make up chocolate cake and 
swirl it through the white cake batter 
—don’t blend too thoroughly. Bake at 
temperature stated on label for square 
cake for 45-50 minutes. Let cool for 
10 minutes in pan, remove to cake 
rack and let cool thoroughly. Transfer 
to oblong serving tray arranged with 
paper doilies. 

Frost with Mint Frosting: Cream 
1/3 cup butter, add 3 cups sifted icing 
sugar and 4% cup cream alternately. 
Add 1-1 tsp. peppermint extract and 
green food coloring to tint a pale 
green. Melt 1 square unsweetened 
chocolate and drizzle (while warm) 
over top of iced cake in unconven- 
tional design. Arrange fresh flowers 
or flower petals around cake. Yield: 
About 32 pieces of cake. 

For suppers cooked on location here 
is a large quantity recipe for Mexican 
Corn which is simple to serve and 
doesn’t run all over the plate. Deli- 
cious with ham or meat loaf. 

The recipe makes enough to serve 
48-2% ounce servings; or if you have 
restaurant baking pans 12 x 18 x 2 it 
will fill one. To serve divide into.8 
lengthwise and 6 crosswise to get the 
48 servings. 


Mexican Corn 


2 cups minced green peppers 

V4 cup shortening 

10 Ibs. or 8-20 oz. cans cream 
style corn 

| tbsp. salt 

| tsp. pepper 

4 tbsps. chopped pimiento 

4 cups milk 

2 |b. or 1 cup butter or mar- 
garine 

10 oz. or 4 cups salted cracker 
crumbs 


1. Sauté green pepper in shorten- 
ing until tender. 

2. Combine peppers, corn, season- 
ings, pimiento and milk. 

3. Melt 
crumbs. 


butter, mix with cracker 

4. Alternate layers of corn mixture 
and cracker crumbs in greased baking 
pan (12 x 18 x 2) and top with layer 
of crumbs. 

5. Bake in oven 325°F for 45 min- 
utes. Cut into 48 servings. 
@ There’s a newly tormed Conter- 
ence Woman’s Association of Mani- 
toba. At inaugural meeting Mrs. 
K. A. Moyer, Winnipeg, was elected 
President. She is the wife of the 
minister of Regent’s Park United 
Church. 
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We housewives are cheering the 
arrival of the succulent new pack 
Green Giant Brand Wax Beans. 
We know the Green Giant label 
guarantees these wax beans to be 
the finest obtainable . . . picked 
and packed at the very peak of freshness. 





You'll never know how good wax beans can be until 
you have served Green Giant Brand Wax Beans. Let your 
family enjoy their distinctively different flavour and 
garden freshness soon. Get several cans . . 
on your next shopping trip. 


GREEN GIANT 


CUT GOLDEN WAX 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED 


- OF a Case... 


k 


TECUMSEH, ONTARIO 


ANS 
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A RTL ATLL Ae 


Pn eat ATA settings 


for every occasion — at EATON'S 


EATON'S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION. 


- STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


ABOUT WOMEN 


CONTINUED FROM P\GF 39 


@ Only woman Alderman Ed. 
monton’s new Council is Mrs. T, 4 
Field, a Citizens’ Committee Canq 
date. She’s the first woman 
since 1945. Mrs. Field cam¢ 
monton 26 years ago from 
England, where she. was Sec: 
Chelsea Hospital for Wom 
and the fact that her hush 
late Dr. Field, was a promii 
geon, has led to a deep in 
welfare work. She is also 
known clubwoman and talen: 
ist. One daughter is married « 
is at the University of Albe 


lected 


@ Regina has two women lermen 
now. ALD. Mrs. C. W. Parker sti] 
has one term of her office to run and 
last month Mrs. J. L. Rawunsoy 
was elected to the 1952 Council, Mrs 
Rawlinson has lived in Revina for 
17 years and has held many exec 
tive positions on the local and pro- 
vincial Council of Women (she’s a! 
life member of the Regina Local), 
Regina Art Centre Association 
ing committee, Consumer Bra 
the wartime prices and trad 
Re-elected for a third term to the 
Regina collegiate board was Mrs 
MARGUERITE BEARE. Ontario-born but 
educated in the West, Mrs. Beare \s3 
a grad of both Universities of Saska 
chewan and Alberta with poster 
work at University of Washin 
U.S.-born Mrs. ALICE BOND was 
elected to the public school board 
A grad of University of Chicago, she] 
taught for ten years in Saskatc f 


@In Moose Jaw, Sask., MRS. A. Ror 
ISON was elected to the school boar 


@ The Montreal Women’s Club “Eliz 
Reid Memorial Scholarship 
by PATRICIA GODDARD, nov 
year at McGill. 

@ And a new scholarship 
into being. In honor of 
MEIKLEJOHN, former Super 
of Women’s College Hospit 
to, the Alumnae Associ 
founded a $300 scholars! 
awarded for post-grad stud 


@ Graduation and a $100 sc 
came together for Marie [HERI 
LePaGe of Edmonton at a New Jer 
sey school of nursing. Nurs 

is at Rutgers U for furthe 


@ Elected Governor of District - 
Zonta International, was Mks. R. B 
SHAW of Westmount, Que 
President of Montreal Zor 
Shaw was the first Provincia 

of the Junior Red Cross of 

@ The horse shows are on ag.in 
in Ottawa Mrs. H. C. LInk&! 
won the lady’s hunter jumpir 
Lord Tweedsmuir Challenge 

@ It’s a three-year term on 
minion Council of Health t 
FIDLER, Director of Met 
School of Nursing, Winds 
The Council is composed 0 
Ministers of Health of the t 
inces and five other persons 

ing labor, agriculture, me 
search, English-speaking wo 
French-speaking women. Sup 
ent Fidler represents the 
speaking women. 
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MAGNE-DEX 


VISIBLE * 


By means of permanent mag- 
netism, card records quickly sepa- 
rate at a touch, fanning out so 
that titles are exposed as though 
suspended, making it simple to 
spot the card you want without 
digging or needless thumbing. 


Illustration shows how cards 
separate automatically as the 
hand opens a segment of the in- 
dex, demonstrating the maker’s 
slogan ‘‘Magne-dex makes blind 
files visible’. 


See MAGNE-DEX at our near- 
est branch today. Free informa- 
tive literature upon request. 


* 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


€)FFICE 
SPECIALTY 


MEG.©. 


NEWMARKET :-: CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian Cities 








ond p -ase everyone on your list with a 
personcized gift. Attractive styles and colours 
permanently woven on fine tape Easy to apply 
by sewing or with No-So Cement Made in 
Conod: Order early from your dealer or 


a stis) —— BELLEVILLE 18, ONTARIO 


ro Y 13 dee. $1.80; 9 dex. $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 
bee] \@doe $240, 12 dex $3.50 pea et 


LIGHTER SIDE 





JUST THE NERVOUS TYPE 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IT WAS sheer moral cowardice that 
had made her put herself under per- 
petual contract to Dr. Gilfoyle, Mrs. 
Amos thought, as she went up in the 
elevator. Nothing but Dr. Gilfoyle’s 
inflexible will, periodically exercised, 
could drag her out like this to face 
the waiting drill. Or, even worse than 
the drill, the moment when he held 
her x-rays up to the light and tapped 
thoughtfully with the end of an in- 
strument. “A slightly cloudy area 
here.” 

Dr. Gilfoyle and Miss Cameron the 
nurse were waiting for her when she 
stepped into the office. They smiled 
with the special smile of reassurance 
that they reserved for the nervous- 
patient type. 

“Curious weather, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Amos said, in the voice that she re- 
served for Dr. Gilfoyle and Miss 
Cameron, the as- 
sured and careless 
voice of the intelli- 
gent woman who 
visits her dentist 
twice a year. She 
slipped into the 
waiting chair and 
her fingers tight- 
ened instantly on 
the arms. “Do you 
think it has any- 
thing to do with . 
recent atomic ex- bo ~ 
plosions?” 

“Well they say not,’ Dr. Gilfoyle 
said 

Miss Cameron came forward with 
a coverall and cellophane bib and 
Mrs. Amos shivered a little as the 
cool fingers tied the tape of the bib 
firmly at the back of her neck. She 
stared out of the window. 

“Whatever is the structure they've 
put up on that office building?” she 
asked brightly 

“Television tower I believe,” Dr 
Gilfoyle said, fitting a piece into the 
drill 

“As high as that!” Mrs. Amos said 

“Well it’s a particularly low area 
here,” he said, deftly tipping the chair 
backwards. 

The tower was incredibly high, and 
so fragile that to Mrs. Amos, now 
half-horizontal and staring up and up, 
it seemed to sway visibly, remote in 
the windless sky. Yet someone must 
have climbed it, to attach those fili- 
gree wires. Mrs. Amos, who could 
hardly mount a step-ladder without 
a swooning sense of height, shut her 
eyes and shivered again. When she 
opened them, she saw that a work- 
man had come out on the roof 

“Quite a lot of decay up under the 
gum,” Dr. Gilfoyle said. 

“Father in Heaven!” Mrs. Amos 
murmured in pure supplication For 
now the workman had begun to climb 
the tower 

“You won't feel it,” Dr. Golfovle 
said, “the nerve is dead.” 

But it seemed to Mrs. Amos that 
every nerve in her body was now 
vividly alive. The workman moved 





"Say P 


confidently upward. She could see 
him quite plainly, planting one foot 
after another on the frail, intermin- 
able ladder. Presently he paused, 
hooked an arm in the rung above, 
and swinging sidewise, stared placidly 
about at the surrounding windows. 
The faintest miscalculation, she 
thought, and he would be lost. She 
felt all through her the sudden slip, 
the awful warning thud of nerves, 
and then the devouring ground rush- 
ing up. She drew a long, trembling 
breath, while Dr. Gilfoyle slipped a 
roll of absorbent cotton into her 
cheek and gently hooked a draining 
tube in her lower lip. 

“I won't look,” she thought, with 
a sudden surge of indignation. Just 
because someone chooses to dangle 
over the edge of nightmare you aren’t 
compelled, simply because you are a 
woman of imagi- 
nation, to join him 
in his idiocy. 
When she opened 
them again he had 
reached the top. 

He hung there, 


diminished yet 
clear, in the bright 
afternoon light. 


She could see him 
quite plainly as he 
slung an arm 
about a supporting 
bar and_ reached 
into his pocket tor cigarettes. 

“Don’t do that!” she cried, and was 
quite unaware that the warning came 
Out grotesquely as “Ohh—oo—ah.” 

“Sorry, * Dr. Gilfovle said patiently, 
and murmured instructions to Miss 
(Cameron 

Swaying between sky and earth, the 
workman bent and twisted to light 
his cigarette. Mrs. Amos closed her 
eyes again and kept them closed for 
a long time. When she opened them 
he had begun to descend. He came 
down lightly and briskly while she 
watched, hands gripping the chair- 
arms. 

“Just don’t bite on that for a 
couple of hours,” Dr. Gilfoyle said 
He removed the absorbent cotton and 
the draining tube, then picked up the 
X-rays and studied them thoughtfully 
against the light 

“There’s a cloudiness 
right here,” he said, tapping. “We'll 
have to watch it.” 

“Ah, thank God'” Mrs. Amos said 
softly. For the workman had finally 
swung off the ladder and was stand- 
ing on the roof. He glanced about 
for a moment at all the surrounding 
windows, as though he expected a 
burst of applause, then he disap- 
peared. Miss Cameron came forward 
and removed the coverall and the bib 

‘You mean I'm finished!” Mrs 


Amos cried 





SUSPICIOUS 


tounde 
astounded 


“For the next six months.” Dr 
Gilfovle said, with a smile that might 
bh 


ave covered his relief as much 


hers You see, it’s never quite > aS Dad 


is VOu expect it to De 
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Good Hheabtle 


%$ Square Dancing is in- 
vigorating exercise that 
helps you to Good 
Health—the Canadian 


Way. 





When it’s time 


ments, call for a 
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Join the growing number who 
are saving ““I'm a Brading’s 
Man My-elf 
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BRADINGS 
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Always ask for 


Brading’s Old Stock Ale 
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PIONEERS TO POETRY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 @ Another first Canadian win is that 

ibutions to the advancement of in- of Vancouver’s JACKIE Cowan. He’s 

ndustrial engineering” is Toronton- the first Canadian ever to win one of 

in RALPH PRESGRAVE, Vice-President soccer’s most coveted honors—a Scot- 

ot J. D. Woods and Gordon, consult- tish League Cup medal. Cowan is 

engineers. His contribution? He now playing professional soccer in 

time and motion Scotland; used to play for UBC and 
The Gilbreth medal Vancouver City. 

is in honor of the late “Father” Gil- 

yreth of the “Cheaper by the Dozen” 

book readers 


ploneel in 


study in industry 


WaS a 


@ And 23-year-old ALLAN (Nick) 


family, well-known to PeRCIVAL brought honor to home- 












leudUp’s... 


town Vancouver, too. He won the 
Imperial Oil Trophy as BC’s most 
proficient advanced pilot. Present job: 
co-pilot with Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines. 


@ Vancouver believes in equality of 
sexes. At least they're wiiling to let 
women drive their buses and trolley 
coaches. The BC Electric is putting 
27 of them through their paces. Chief 
instructor Eric CAMP says the girls 


are good students. 


’ Skill and versatility coupled with topmost value for the money tells the 


story of world acceptance of Britain's manufactured goods. 


Through the generations, British design and workmanship have won high 


esteem. Today Britain is still manufacturing goods of the highest quality 


—but there’s quality too in every price range, high and low. 


At the 1952 British Industries Fair you will find these factors 


reflected in everything you see . 


to the variety of fine fabrics—to products of precision 


. . from the examples of the potter’s art— 


engineering. In this alone is reason enough why you should make 


the B.I.F. the major stop on your 1952 buying schedule. 


Comet Brien forthe. 






MAY 5-16 


make hotel, steamship, plane reservations now 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


UNITED KINGDOM 


275 ALBERT 


STREET 


3 1952 


'S FAIR 
@ 1952 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


OR UNITED KINGDOM TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 


OTTAWA: 56 SPARKS 
MONTREAL vin 
TORONTO: 67 YONGE STREET 


STREET 





BEAVER HALL HILL 


WINNIPEG: 403 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
EOMONTON: 10053 JASPER AVENUE 
VANCOUVER: 6850 WEST HASTINGS STREET 


@ New President of the Mani 
Hotel Association is MERLE Spar 
of Norwood. 
@ It’s an annual rib-tickler is 
ada’s biggest campus musical 
run by Purple Patches, a 400-st\ 
organization at University of W 
Ontario, London. This year i; 
called “Galosh!” and ribbed ti 
cent gambling scandal in U.S 
collegiate sports. It played the 
eight nights in the Grand The 
the usual 10,000 satisfied cust 
Script was by JoHN Dickins 
nalism °52; music by Don 
Economics ’52. 

Two other campus 
professional 


revues 
produced talent 
“U.C. Follies” (University ( 
University of Toronto) 
dio’s WAYNE and SHUSTER off | 
gear. McGill’s “Red and White 
Roy WoLvIN a chance to wri 
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ers, 
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iege, 


high 


gave 


* mu- 


sic; later led to his tuneful songs in 
the Red Barn’s (Lake Simcoe. Ont.) 


summer revues. 


McKitt 





ks 


COMEDIANS Brian Thicke (I), Kirkland 


Lake, and Eddy Escaf, London, in ‘Galos 
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VIRGINIA 


The story of American treedo 
lives in Williamsburg. See 

Capitol Patrick Henry 
fiery speeches aroused the Co 
onies. Visit 
Church, the Raleigh Tavern, t 
Printing othce and other histo 
buildings which witnessed Am« 


where 


famous old Brute 


ica’s struggle for freedom. Fir 
lodgings in modern hotels, ce 
onial guest houses and tavern 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1] 
Welli: zton records a drop from top 
nich | 85 in 1949, to 69 for last year. 
\nd or practically the same period, 
ndon and Middlesex Juvenile 
Cour reports an increase from 43 


Bi is it only the men who desert? 


Let's “ace it—women do too. Hailey- 
sur) Ont., found that roughly 40 per 
cent their deserters were mothers. 
Sask. chewan’s Department of Social 
Well ¢ and Rehabilitation checked 


per cent. Forty-one deserting 


moth s as against 37 fathers were 
efe { to the Juvenile Court in 
Cape Breton over the last five vears. 
And the Children’s Aid Society of 
Sask ‘oon reports that last year in 
nine sertions brought to their atten- 


tion. (our were Wives. 

Wi ARF the primary causes of 
lesertions? Both Judge Edgar Cham- 
01 Social Welfare Court, Quebec 
City. and Magistrate W. F. Lane of 
the unty of Westmorland, NB, lay 


t to excessive drinking. Saskatche- 
wans Social Welfare Department be- 
eves 50 per cent of their cases are 


due. directly or indirectly, to this. 


Excessive drinking also heads 
mat lists of contributing factors. 


Judge H. R. Comeau of the Juvenile 
Court in Saint John, NB, also includes 
geing by the wife; extreme neglect 
hy wite of home and children; wife’s 
retu to tolerate dislovalty of hus- 
hand: incompatibility. 
‘We find,” says Judge C. L. Aus- 


ten, the Family Court, County ot 
Wellington, Ont., “that the largest 
single reason is the failure of many 
eople to ‘grow up’ emotionally, with 
the consequence that many husbands 


thers seek escape from the bur 
support by excessive use ot 
cohol.” He also lists “marriages at 
lv an age with too large a per- 
of ‘must’ unions due to the 
ding arrival of a child, along 
ile neglect of religion.” 
Judge Donald W. McAdam of the 
Court of Cape Breton lists 
INCS dS: 
hrustration—high cost of liv 
come insufficient to meet de 
alcoholism generally the 
yut not always initial factor. 
Prevalent loose attitudes toward 
Immorality. on 


higher-in 


of marriage. 
d’s or wife's part 
rackets can get divorce, which 
tenanced by society. 


‘lismanagement and inefficiency 


t of wife—girls enter marriage 
ired as homemakers con- 
bickering. 

lental defective or neurotic 


i-laws plus the other causes. 


e ( L. Boyd of Kingston's 
Court believes the different 
given for the actual break 

by the man, nagging by the 
neglect of 


alcohol, debts, 


ork, interference by parents, 
Wwoman—are only secondary 
C ‘Lack of moral responsibility 
real cause of broken 
And in a final summation he 
rer s, “A more cynical explanation 
casual way in which men and 
today break up their homes 


most 


DESERTED FAMILIES: OUR SECRET SHAME 


and ask the state to care for the chil- 
dren, would be to call it a problem 
inherent in the modern state. The 
woman who leaves her husband knows 
she can obtain employment and be 
economically independent. The man 
who deserts his family Says the Gov- 
ernment paying for the 
children, let it look after them en- 
tirely.” 


is already 


Do most deserting husbands get 
away with their casual flinging off of 
family responsibilities? In most cases, 
no. The biggest percentage of magis- 
trates and Family Court judges re- 
port that most deserting husbands in 
their areas are located and made to 
contribute towards their family’s 
support. 

Many officials try to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Judge H. S. Mott of the 
Toronto Family Court has quite a 
reputation tor ironing out difficulties. 

A neat case of presenting statistics, 
reasons and results of desertions in 
the County of Norfolk, Ont., comes 
from Judge G. A. P. Brickenden. His 
Family Court has been in Operation 
only six months. This is a_ thickly 
settled area with Simcoe as the County 
seat. During that time 54 cases of 
desertion came to his attention. Chiet 
Intoxication, 25; ill 


and abuse, I1; 


Causes: temper 
Num- 


ber of deserted fathers whose where- 


abouts unknown, 15. 


immorality, 5. 


Actually 15 unknown whereabouts 
out of 54 is not a bad score although 
report everv desert- 
ing husband accounted for. And, of 


course, the files aren’t closed. 


some magistrates 


Desertions are a_ recurring prob- 
lem. We'll alwavs have an Irrespon- 


Why, then, 
do we spend public money on them? 


sible element among us 


It costs money for investigators 


proceedings. And some 
husbands defy the court ruling and 


skip off again. With them, the whole 


and court 


evcle of chase and capture is to be 


done OVer again. 


AND WHAT 
deserter? He isn’t supporting his fam- 


ibout the jailed tamily- 


lv and he’s a public hability himself 
good answers to the 


There are two 
alternative of letting deserting hus- 
bands go scot tree. First, if the hus- 
band isn’t forced to pay something 
towards the support of his family, the 
whole burden falls on the taxpayer 
either directly through — provincial 
grants or indirectly through charity. 

Fifteen husbands unaccounted tor 
in Norfolk County, Ont., another 15 
mussing of 39 desertions in Victoria 
this vear. They don’t seem too over 
Whelming when you count them that 
wav. But in terms of all the family 
and juvenile courts and the Children’s 
Aid Societies (there are 53 in On- 
tario alone) well, you are helping to 
keep a lot of families for a lot of 
criminally irresponsible men 

The second reason tor keeping up 
the hunt? In one word—threat. What 
would happen if every disgruntled 
husband knew he could leave home 
and live a carefree life forever after? 

Unfortunately, the problem is not 
just one of dollar and cents—of polic- 
It's the heartbreak 


of homes broken and children ne 


ing the runaways 


glected 
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heats quicker, stays hotter, irons faster 
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Until you've used Sunbeam TIronmaster, you've 
no idea how much faster and easier ironing 
can be. No waiting for it to heat up—it’s ready 
to go in a split minute, and always delivers 
the correct. steady heat for whatever fabric 
you're ironing. That's why you finish quicker, 
feeling fresher with a Sunbeam on the job. 


SUNBEAM has Double-Automatic Heat Con- 
Thumb-tip Regulator Dial up in the 
handle eee air-cooled, w rist-resting handle are 
larger ironing surface . . . permanently at- 
tached cord set...new streamlined beauty. 
See your dealer. 


To) Sarr 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED . . . 321 WESTON 





RD. 





SOUTH. TORONTO 9, ONT. 














EXCLUSIVELY 
CANADIAN... 


Created and signed by The House of Seagram. this advertisement. with 
appropriate Copy for foreryn lands. is appearing In magazines and news- 


papers printed In Various languages and circulated throughout the world. 


Seaqram TELLS THE WORLD ABOUT Canada 


Duais advertisement was designed by 
The House of Seagram Lo tell thie people 
of other lands about Canada and things 
exclusively Canadian. 

Many poople in Latin America, Asia, 
Of and other parts of the world are 
not fully aware of the richness of Canadas 
natural resources, wild life, scenic be auty 


and cultural traditions. The more the 
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Each summer the “Trail Riders of the Canadian 
Rockies,”’ whose world-wide membership is open to 
“dudes” of every race, colour and creed, gather 
amid the majesty of snow-capped peaks to ride*the 
alpine trails and camp in the valleys of one of 
Canada’s loveliest playgrounds. 


peoples of other lands know about out 
COUNLLY, the greater will be their interest 
in Canada and in Canadian products. 

The House of Seagram feels that’ the 
horizon of industry does not terminate at 
the boundary of its plants : it has a breade 
horizon, a farther vie a vew dedicated 
to the development of Canada’s stature in 


CUE ry land of the gle he. 
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